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INTRODUCTION 
THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study is to develop some guidelines for de- 
termining appropriate benefit levels in those programs established 
exclusively for veterans. In order to obtain perspective for assess- 
ing the existing structure of veterans’ benefits, it is desirable that 
we examine a wide variety of economic data. These include the bene- 
fit levels of other public programs, consumer budgets developed to 
measure the cost of satisfactory living standards, and the patterns of 
wage rates, income distribution and consumption expenditures for the 
population as a whole. 

A fundamental reason for the existence of programs which provide 
regular money payments to veterans is the inability or reduced ability 
of the veteran to participate in gainful employment. The same prob- 
lems involved in defining the adequacy of benefits for veterans arise in 
other public programs designed to assist similarly situated groups in 
the general population. The workers who is disabled in the perform- 
ance of his job is in much the same circumstances as the veteran dis- 
abled in connection with military service; the survivors of men who die 
in connection with either work or military service are confronted by 
common financial difficulties. Similarly, veterans who become needy 
because of disabling conditions not related to their military service 
are in circumstances not too unlike those of needy disabled and aged 
persons who are not veterans. 

The emphasis of this study is on the economic factors involved in 
assessing the adequacy of veterans’ benefits. No attention is given 
here to the question of whether and to what extent it is the intent of 
the Government to compensate veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities for considerations other than loss gf income, such as pain, 
suffering, and difficulties in social adjustment. That the function of 
disability compensation now transcends the replacement of income loss 
is arapreiec by the fact that the law provides higher awards for certain 
specified conditions than for total disability evaluated under the rating 
schedule. 

Similarly, it is not the purpose of this paper to inquire into the degree 
of Government obligation toward veterans who are eligible for the 
non-service-connected disability pension. It is assumed, for purposes 
of analysis, only that the pension standard is intended to bear some 
relationship to a minimum level of health and decency. In that way 
it is possible to focus on the problem of what constitutes such a mini- 
mum level and on how the existing pension rates compare with those 
of other public programs designed to assist persons in need. 

Adequacy is, in large measure, a relative matter. The problem of 
benefit levels for veterans must be examined in the context of how 
veterans are treated in relation to nonveterans in corresponding cir- 
cumstances, and in the light of what our economy can afford. It is 
hoped that our examination of relevant data and experiences will lead 
to criteria of value in gaging the adequacy of veterans’ benefits. 


Ix 
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BENEFIT LEVELS IN VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 


A Study of Possible Criteria and Standards for Use in Determining 
Benefit Levels 


CHAPTER I 
BENEFIT LEVELS IN VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 


It is the purpose of this chapter to present detailed information on 
the benefit rates in selected veterans’ programs. These data describe 
the existing rate structure and trace, to a limited extent, changes in 
rates over a period of years. The rates shown here will be drawn on in 
the last chapter of this paper to compare veterans’ benefits with various 
measures of economic welfare. 


SERVICE-CONNECTED-DISABILITY COMPENSATION AND 
SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


The tables which follow outline the benefit structure under the 
service-connected-disability program. 

Tables 1 through 4 deal with the benefit rates for service-connected 
disability or death. 

Table 1 indicates the present benefits payable under the disability 
rating schedule and for those disabling conditions covered by special 
statutory awards. The monthly benefit for total disability incurred 
in wartime ranges from $181 under the schedule to a maximum of 
$420 for statutory awards. Compensation payments for disabilities 
sustained in peacetime service are 80 percent of the wartime rates. 

In cases where the veteran has 1 or more dependents and is at least 
50 percent disabled, these rates are augmented by the dependency 
benefits shown in table 2. The largest dependency benefits payable 
to a totally disabled veteran are $56 monthly when he has a wife and 
3 or more children, and $91 when he has, in addition, 2 dependent 
parents. 

Table 3 shows the chenges made since 1933 in the compensation 
paid for disability rated total under the schedule. It will be seen 
that the wartime rate has approximately doubled during this period, 
while the rate for peacetime service, which was only half of the wartime 
rate in 1933, has more than tripled. 

Table 4 demonstrates the relationship between present survivorship 
benefits payable in cases of peacetime service-connected death and 
the benefits proposed by H. R. 7089 (Hardy bill). What is compared 
here for the different types of families is the combined benefit survivors 
now receive from VA death compensation and indemnity sources and 
from the OASI program with the proposed “package” benefit varied 
according to pay grade as well as family size. 

1 
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TABLE 1.—WService-connected disability compensation: Monthly and annual rates! 
as of November 1955 


World Wars I, II 


Compensation rate 








Peacetime service 











Disability and Korean service | 
Monthly?) Annual [Monthly Annual 
Rated by schedule: 
(a) 10 percent disability -_- . . . $17 $204 $14 $168 
(b) 20 percent disability .... . . 33 396 26 312 
(c) 30 percent disability... -- 50 600 40 480 
(d) 40 percent disability --- - : ‘ 66 792 53 636 
(e) 50 percent disability... -- . jae 91 1, 092 73 876 
(f) 60 percent disability _. 109 1, 308 87 1,044 
(a) 70 percent disability ...........- — — 127 1, 524 102 1, 224 
(h) 80 percent disability... ..-. . 145 1, 740 116 1, 392 
(i) 90 percent disability.........- sea 163 1, 956 130 1, 560 
(j) Tota] disability............-.... eucucees 181 2, 172 145 1, 740 


Statutory condition: * 
() Anatomical loss, or loss of use, of both hands, or both 
feet, or 1 hand and 1 foot, or blind both eyes, or is 
permanently bedridden or so helpless as to be in 
need of regular aid and attendance... d 279 3, 348 223 2, 676 
(m) Anatomical loss, or loss of use, of 2 extremities at a level, 
or with complications, preventing natural elbow or 
knee action with prosthesis in place, or suffered 
blindness in both eyes, rendering him so helpless as 
to be in need of regular aid and attendance. . 329 3, 048 263 3, 156 
(n) Anatomical loss of 2 extremities so near shoulder or 
hip as to prevent use of prosthetic appliance, or 
suffered anatomical loss of both eyes 371 4, 452 297 3, 564 
(0) Suffered disability under conditions which would en- 
title him to 2 or more rates in (J) to (n), no condition 
being considered twice, or suffered total deafness in 
combination with tota] blindmess.-................ 420 5, 040 336 4, 032 


| Excludes payments for dependents. 
2 Scheduled rates (a) to (j) and statutory awards (7) to (n) are increased $47 a month ($564 annually) for 
war service ($37.60 monthly for peacetime service) when, in addition to the disability condition being com- 
pensated under one of these rates, the veteran also has an anatomical loss, or has lost the use of a creative 
organ, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or blindness of 1 eye, having only light perception. 

3 In addition to the rates shown for the conditions listed, the VA Administrator, in his discretion, may 
allow a higher rate but not to exceed $420 a month in the event the veteran’s disabilities exceed the require- 
ments for any prescribed rate. 

The minimum rate for arrested tuberculosis is $67 a month when the condition is war-service-connected, 
and $53.60 when it is not. 


Source: Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended (38 U. 8. C., ch. 12A), pt. I. 


TABLE 2.—Service-connected disability compensation: Monthly and annual 
dependency rates,' as of November 1955 














Dependency rates for 100 percent disability, ? 
Dependents War service 3 | Peacetime service 
Monthly Annual Monthly Annual 
Wife only $21. 00 $252 $16. 80 $202 
Wife and 1 child 35. 00 420 28. 00 336 
Wife and 2 children. . 45. 50 546 36. 40 437 
Wife and 3 or more children 56. 00 72 44. 80 538 
1 child only 14, 00 168 11. 20 134 
2 children — 24. 50 204 19. 60 235 
3 or more children =e 35. 00 420 28. 00 336 
1 dependent parent 17. 50 210 14. 00 168 
2 dependent parents. ._. 35. 00 420 28. 00 336 


1 Dependency payments made only to veterans rated 50 percent or more disabled and are in addition to 


rates listed in table 1. 

? For a veteran rated less than 100 percent disabled, additional compensation is same proportion of bene- 
fits specified in table as his disability bears to total disability. 

3 Applies also to peacetime service under combat or extra hazardous conditions. 


Source: Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, U. 8. House of Representatives (83d Cong., 2d sess.), Com- 
pensation or Pension to Veterans or Their Dependents. House Committee Print No. 173 (October 1, 
1954), p. 25. 
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TABLE 3.—<Service-connected disability compensation: Monthly and annual rates, 
1933-54, for 100-percent scheduled disability 


Compensation for total disability 


Effective date World Wars I, II, and 


> ati ry » 
Korean service Peacetime service 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
Monthly Annual Monthly | Annual 


$45. 00 $540 

75. 0O 900 
86. 25 , 035 
103. 50 , 242 
110. 40 , 325 
120. 00 , 440 
138. 00 , 656 
145. 00 740 


558: g@! 8 


pep 


| 
| 
| 


Source: U. 8. Veterans’ Administration. 


TABLE 4.—Service-connected death benefits: Comparison of total monthly survivor 
benefits ' payable under combined provisions of existing laws *? and under proposed 
H. R. 7089 


Present benefits $ Proposed benefits under 
(all grades) H. R. 7089 


Family composition Monthly rates | Annual rates 
Monthly OD FR re ll ia ak 
rates | rates | 
O-8 | E-1 | O-8 

A ee 


Widow under 65, without children 52. 50 | 50. ‘ $1,452 | $2, 
Widow under 65, 1 child _- 205 5 M4 | 2,232 


Widow under 65, 3 children 364. 378.8 225 | : 2, 700 | 
1 child only_.... ddnatdidaabeddai cen . , 394. 51 | 1,224 | 
2 children 256. 3, O73. 4 154 236 | 1,848 | 


2 
“-<*- ve | 4 
Widow under 65, 2 children ._.......-...---- 340. 8 ‘ 2) 2,472] &: 
i 
3 children . piatbkin<'.bdsies { 50. 194 | 32 | 2,328 | 3, 


| 





! Benefits computed at peacetime service rates which are 80 percent of wartime rates. 

2 Includes OASI, VA death compensation, and VA indemnity payments. 

3 Payable during first 10 years, after which monthly VA indemnity of $92.90 terminates. Similarly, 
OASI payments to widow under 65 with children would terminate when children reached age 18; at age 65, 
widow herself would become eligible for a benefit. 


Source: Computed by President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, 
MILITARY DISABILITY RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


The series of tables No. 5 through 5 (d) deal with the benefit 
structure under military retirement due to disability as compared 
with veterans’ disability compensation. 

Military disability retirement benefits, prior to 1949, were provided 
only for officers. Enlisted men were taken care of through the Vet- 
erans’ Administration disability compensation program which was 
also available to officers at their option. However, the Career Com- 

ensation Act of 1949 broadened the military disability retirement 
aws so that they now cover both enlisted men and officers. While 
the 1949 act covered enlisted men under the military disability retire- 
ment program, it did not repeal their coverage under the VA disability 
ee rogram. Thus, they now have a choice, as do officers, 
in which benefits they take. 
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The VA disability compensation benefits are geared to degree of 
disability but are the same for all personnel—officer or enlisted- 
regardless of rank. On the other hand, the military disability retire- 
ment benefits have always been geared to the basic pay (the pay 
grade) of the disabled person. Since 1949 two alternative formulas 
have been available to disabled persons under the military disability 
laws: 

(1) A benefit equal to 2% percent times years of service, times 
basic pay; or 
(2) A benefit equal to the percentage of disability according to 
the VA rating schedule times basic pay— 
The larger of the two benefits is usually paid. It should be noted, 
however, that while VA continuing monthly benefits start with a 
payment for 10 percent disability, monthly benefit payments are not 
payable under the military disability retirement laws for less than 
30 percent disability. Moreover, a disability of 30 percent or more 
does not in itself constitute eligibility for retirement; the serviceman 
must also be found unfit for service. Persons disabled less than 
30 percent receive severance pay on a lump-sum basis under the 
military system instead of a continuing benefit as under the VA 
system. 

In summary, the availability of either the VA or military disability 
benefits to all military personnel who are disabled produces the fol- 
lowing effect. The VA disability compensation benefits provide a 
kind of a floor, guaranteeing a minimum continuing benefit for all 
persons who have a disability of 10 percent or more. The military 
disability retirement system, which is geared to pay grade, provides 
benefits higher than this floor for persons in the higher orades, or 
those who have long years of service. The VA basic benefits for 
disability range from $17 to $181 a month according to degree of 
disability. The military benefits range up to $807 a month. 

These effects are illustrated in tables 5 (a), 5 (b), 5 (ec), and 5 (d) 
which show some examples of military disability retirement benefits. 
The lines in these tables indicate the extent to which the VA floor 
becomes effective. In other words, to the left of the jagged line drawn 
in these tables, the VA benefits will be elected; to the right of the line, 
the military disability benefits. 
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TaBLe 5 (a).—Comparison of veterans’ compensation rates for service-connected ' 
disability and of military disability retirement pay rates 


{For individuals with 50-percent disability] 





































| 
Enlisted pay grades Commissioned officer pay grades 
Years of service | . nh 
' 
07 | 08 

Under 2_.............| $44 | $45 | $53 | $65 § $77 | $04 |$109 |$118 /$137 |.....]--...].-.-- 
Wiltet Sis. «..4i..~s08 $251 3314 $424 $511 
OW BoSix .5 Side. 2555 tetiuliDaelsetee ia 
GWer Fis Kes ee SS | | | 176 | 2 316 425 “BI 
 § SS | : 187 316 | 425] 511 
CD ci etek wee 203 ‘ 316 | 425 | $511 
Cah dis omens cee 211 254 | 316 | 425) 511 
Over 10.........-s05 66 218 254 | 316 | 425) 511 
og RG RS WEE 66 226 | 250 | 265 | 316 | 425 511 
Over 14..-.-.-.------ 66 234 | 287 | 251 | 316 | 425 | 511 
CE Tl tnaisten aw dieaeeeh 66 242 | 265 229 | 328 | 425 511 
SO ads ate acigeen 66 { | 250 | 281 | 304 | 359 | 425) 511 
OO i innna sess 66 | 82 | 109 | 120 | 144 | 160 | 187 | 207 | 257 | 289 280 | 320 | 374 | 425) 511 
OUR Pils 5 cd- 520d 66 | 82 | 109 | 129 | 144 | 168 | 187 | 207 | 257 | 296 l = ; 390 | 452 | 511 
OO OR, op nwssiwdnsay 66 | 82 | 109 | 129 | 144 168 | 187 | 207 | 257 296 | 335 | 406 | 484 538 


| 
{ | ! 


1 Rates shown in table are based on military disability pay tables. Line designates point at which VA 
rate under veterans’ compensation becomes roughly equal to or lower than military disability rates (in 
other words, to left of line ex-servicemen will elect VA benefit; to right of line the military benefit). 


Source: U. S. House of Representatives Report No. 888 (84th Cong.). House Committee Print No. 
173 (83d Cong.). 


TaBLE 5 (b).—Comparison of veterans’ compensation rates for service-connected ' 
disability and of military disabiltty retirement pay rates 


[For individuals with 100 percent disability] 

































Enlisted pay grades Commissioned officer pay grades 

Years of service onsen rae ric haa c ha ——_.---———_—_———_——----- 

El —_ ea | Bs | Ee 02 | 03 | o | 05 | 06 | o7 | 08 
~ Ty Shier Mae Asal yt Br Ie, Pree (tpi aaa lL UOC 

Under 2............--| $66 | $68 | $79 | $97 ($115 FE bn n-)--n-= |, -nnfavponianeests-- 
WIE Bond ng ccnk uo xoB-nnselhoone)s |e -|e--|oces-ff 189 218 ($250 |$318 |$377 |$471 \s626 | $766 

OWN 2... .312..20. 74| 76 | 88 | 105 | 123 Ma adele et bya Se | Didtune 
I ih cteenihcaadiigantben irene! 252 | 263 | 322 | 380 | 474 | 638 | 766 
OUR in. 4382-20 80/782") “90 120 | 137 | 252 | 281 | 322 | 380 | 474 | 638 | 766 
OUP Biss55 225, cic 80 | 88 1 | | 234 | 263 | 304 | 822 380 | 474 | 638 | 766 
OterBioe-4 bs... 80 | 94 | 111 | 135 | 152 246 | 275 | 316 | 339 | 380 | 474 | 638 | 766 
ed 80 | 99 | 117 | 140 | 158 | 172 257 | 287 | 328 | 363 | 380 | 474 | 638 | 766 
ee 80 | 99 | 120 | 146 | 164 a | 208 | 339 | 374 | 398 | 474 | 638 | 766 
Ovet 24s... -xe-- sae 80 | 99 | 123 | 152 am | 30 351 | 386 | 421 | 474 | 638 | 766 
Ope Blak. 5-505 -, aas- 80 | 99 | 123 | 158 216 | 310 | 363 | 398 | 433 | 491 | 638 | 766 
Oter 18s... cis. s 80 | 99 | 123 | 164 228 - | 310 | 374 | 421 | 456 | 538 | 638 | 766 
Over 23.............. 80 | 99 | 123 | 164 240 | 281 | 310 | 386 | 433 | 480 | 562 | 638 | 766 
OG Bia - tins -b 2<9 80 | 99 | 123 | 164] 193 | 216 | 252 | 281 | 310 | 386 | 445 | 503 | 585 679 | 766 
Over 30.......------- 80 | 99 | 123 | 164} 193 | 216 | 252 | 281 | 310 | 386 | 445 | 503 | 608 | 725 | 807 

? t | 


! Rates shown in table are based on military disability pay tables. Line designates point at which VA 
rate under veterans’ compensation becomes roughly equal to or lower than military disability rates (in 
other words, to left of line ex-servicemen will elect VA benefit; to right of line the military benefit). 


( oi Gan y S. House of Representatives Report No. 888 (84th Cong.). House Committee Print No. 173 
ong.). 
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TaBLe 5 (c).—Comparison of veterans’ compensation rates for service-connected 
disability and of military disability retirement pay rates! 


[For individuals with 10 years of service] 


























Enlisted pay grades Commissioned officer pay grades 
Percentage iieteanthith eto iti ati a siete ama ae el aetna eae tliat tiene 

applicable | 
El | E2 | E3 E4 | E5 | E6 | E7 | O1 | O2 | O03 | O4/ O05 | 06! 07 | O8 

| | | | | 
7 Skies Sete. okie aed abe had iu | Se ofl ae 
e.. | $32 | $40 | $47 | $56 | $63 | $70 | $78 |$103 $115 |$131 $145 |$152 |$190 1$255 | $307 
32%. __- | 35| 439 51/ 61 | 68| 76 | 85 | 112) 124 | 142 | 157 | 165 | 205 | 276} 332 
ail 37 5; 3 | 74 | 82) OL | 120 | 134 | 153 | 169 | 177 | 221 | 208 | 358 
37%. ..- | 40 79 | 88 | 98 | 120 | 143 | 164 | 181 | 190 | 237 | 319 | 383 
“..... 43 84 | 94 105 | 137 | 153 | 175 | 198 | 203 | 253 | 340 | 409 
424 __. | 45 9 | 99 | 111 | 146 | 162 | 186 | 206 | 215 | 269 | 361 | 434 
45. 48 95 | 105 | 118 | 154 | 172 | 197 | 218 | 228 | 284 | 383 | 460 
474%... | 51 100 | 111 | 124 | 163 | 182 | 207 | 230 | 241 | 300 | 404 | 485 
| 53 | 105 | 117 | 131 | 172 | 191 | 218 | 242 | 254 | 316 | 425] 511 
52%___- | 56 | 111 | 123 | 137 | 180 | 201 | 220 | 254 | 266 | 332 | 446 | 536 
ell | 50 | 116 | 129 | 144 | 189 | 210 | 240 | 266 | 279 | 347 | 468 | 562 
5744... ; | 61 | 121 | 135 | 150 | 197 | 220 | 251 | 278 | 292 | 363 | 489 | 588 
= | 64) 80 126 | 140 | 157 | 206 | 229 | 262 | 200 | 304 | 379 | 510 | 613 
6214____ ae. 67 | 83 132 | 146 | 163 | 214 | 239 | 273 | 302 | 317 | 395 | 531 | 639 
8... 69 | 86] 101 | 122 | 137 | 152 | 170 | 223 | 248 | 284 | 314 | 330 | 411 | 553 | 664 
67%... as 72 | 90 [105 | 126 | 142 | 158 | 176 | 232 | 258 | 205 | 326 | 342 | 426 | 574} 690 
72 | 75 | 93 | 100] 131 | 147 | 164 | 183 | 240 | 268 | 306 | 339 | 355 | 442 | 595 | 715 
724%.... | 77 | 96 | 113 [136 | 153 | 170 | 189 | 249 | 277 | 317 | 351 | 368 | 458 | 616 | 741 
75 or more__..__. 80 | 99 | 117] 140 | 158 | 176 | 196 | 257 | 287 | 328 | 363 | 380 | 474 | 638 | 766 





| 





! Rates shown in table are based on military disability pay tables. Line designates point at which VA 
rate under veterans’ compensation becomes roughly equal to or lower than military disability rates (in 
other words, to left of line ex-servicemen will elect VA benefit; to right of line the military benefit). 


Source: U. S. House of Representatives Report No, 888 (84th Cong.). House Committee Print No. 173 
(83d Cong.). 


TABLE 5 (d).—Comparison of veterans’ compensation rates for service-connected 
disability and of military disability retirement pay rates ! 


{For individuals with 18 years of service] 





Enlisted pay grades Commissioned officer pay grades 








Percentage ae eae oon es cap badetratistal 
applicable 
El | E2/| E3| E4] E5 | E6| E7 | O1 | O2] O83 | 04] O5 | O6 | O7 | O8 

Ticendbbicctecesnenn $32 | $49 | $66 | $73 | $82 | $91 |$112 [$124 |$150 |$168 |$183 |$215 |$255 | $307 
Se sesemee cts 35 71 79 89 99 | 122 | 134 | 162 | 183 | 198 | 233 | 276 332 
Tncittvientates 37 76 85 96 | 106 | 131 | 145 | 175 | 197 | 213 | 251 | 298 358 
Giicasde tte diten de 40 82 91 | 102 | 114 | 140 | 155 | 187 | 211 | 228 | 269 | 319 383 
Sth tensdiaiteddcemiedindee 43 87 97 | 109 | 122 | 150 | 165 | 200 | 225 | 243 | 287 | 340 409 
42\4.- _| 45 93 | 103 | 116 | 129 | 159 | 176 | 212 | 239 | 259 | 305 | 361 434 
RES 48 98 | 109 | 123 | 137 | 168 | 186 | 225 | 253 | 274 | 323 | 383 460 
Giardkndubtns tek 51 | 104 | 115 | 180 | 144 | 178 | 196 | 287 | 267 | 289 | 341 | 404 485 
50... captain recaaee 53 109 | 121 | 136 | 152 | 187 | 207 | 250 | 281 | 304 | 350 | 425 511 
5214 a 56 115 | 127 | 143 | 160 | 197 | 217 | 262 | 295 | 319 | 377 | 446 536 
55... .| 59 120 | 133 | 150 | 167 | 206 | 227 | 275 | 309 | 335 | 395 | 468 562 
thet cnn macciabinninss 61 126 | 139 | 157 | 175 | 215 | 238 | 287 | 323 | 350 | 413 | 489 588 
De ddita tanita nketetnd otk 64 131 | 145 | 164 | 183 | 225 | 248 | 300 | 337 | 365 | 431 | 510 613 
i Rncecvnksrckbesubek 67 136 | 151 | 171 | 190 | 234 | 258 | 312 | 351 | 380 | 448 | 531 639 
i J ae ae 142 | 157 77 | 198 | 243 | 269 | 324 | 365 | 395 | 466 | 553 664 
6714 a 7 147 | 163 | 184 | 205 | 253 | 279 | 337 | 379 | 411 | 484 | 574 690 
Miiilstsiiincsshdbehinaligiche wie liciladel 75 153 | 169 | 191 | 213 | 262 | 289 | 349 | 393 | 426 | 502 | 505 715 
I ichciasinea:ntacignsn shines 77 158 | 175 | 198 | 221 | 271 | 300 | 362 | 407 | 441 | 520 | 616 741 
4” ee 80 


164 | 181 | 205 | 228 | 281 | 310 | 374 | 421 | 456 | 538 | 6388 | 766 


' Rates shown in table are based on military disability pay tables. Line designates point at which VA 
rate under veterans’ compensation becomes roughly equal to or lower than military disability rates (in other 
words, to left of line ex-servicemen will elect VA benefit; to right of line the military benefit). 








Source: U. 8. House of Representatives Rept. 888, 84th Cong.; House Committee Print No. 173, (88d Cong.) 
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NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABILITY AND DEATH PENSIONS 


Tables 6, 7, and 8 describe the pension rates for non-service- 
connected disability and death applicable to veterans of World War I 
and subsequent conflicts. 

As indicated in table 6, there are at present three different disability 
peosen rates applicable according to the veteran’s circumstances. 

f under 65 years of age, the eligible disabled veteran who has had 
wartime service is given a pension of $66.15 a month. If he is at least 
65 years, or has received a pension continuously for 10 years, the 
veteran is eligible for a monthly rate of $78.75. The veteran who 
ere regular aid and attendance is paid a pension of $135.45 a 
month. 

Also shown in table 6 are the death pensions paid to eligible sur- 
vivors of veterans who had wartime service. These rates range 
monthly from $50.40 for a widow only to $78.12 for a widow and 3 
children, plus $7.56 for each additional child in her care. When there 
is no eligible surviving widow, children’s benefits are paid. These 
range from $27.30 for 1 child to $54.60 for 3 children and $7.56 for 
each child beyond that number. 

The evolution of present disability pension rates can be seen in 
table 7. The single monthly rate of $40 in 1930 was cut to $30 by 
the Economy Act of 1933 and restored to $40 in 1942. The dual- 
rate system, with age 65 as the point of separation, was introduced in 
1944 and the pension for regular aid and attendance in 1951. The 
present rates, it will be noted, represent substantial increases over the 
rates of the 1930’s. These increases, however, have come in sporadic 
fashion. For example, no rate change was made between 1946 and 
1952, a period during which living costs rose sharply. 

The pension (at first called disability allowance) was payable orig- 
inally only to veterans or dependents exempt from the Federal income 
tax. This limitation was restated for veterans in 1933 (and for 
survivors in 1939) in terms of an annual income of $1,000 if unmarried, 
and $2,500 when the veteran either is married or has a dependent 
child—these levels corresponding to the then prevailing income-tax 
exemptions. The 1933 and 1939 provisions continue in effect, but 
the income limitations were increased to $1,400 and $2,700, respec- 
tively, in 1952. (Since 1933, however, Federal income-tax exemptions 
have been reduced to $600 per person.) The veteran within the 
applicable income limitation, if found to be permanently and totally 
disabled, receives the pension. 

Table 8 traces the changes in death pension rates since 1934. In 
general, these have been aad at the same time as the disability 


pensions. One significant change indicated in the table is the removal 
in 1946 of a limitation on the amount payable to any family unit. 
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TABLE 6.—Non-service-connected disability pensions: Monthly and annual pension 
rates for veterans of World Wars I and II and the Korean conflict and their sur- 
vivors, as of November 1955 








‘ | Pension rate 
Pensioner | 
| Monthly Annual 
j | 
Veteran: | ! 
er C0 FRNA inn cd dbscttbdagtesuse sce bl onckedddgdiconadhyacticchiaatnde $66.15 | $794 
65 years and over, or has received pension continuously for 10 years.....| 78. 75 945 
Requiring regular aid and attendance......................---..-- staan 135. 45 1, 625 
Survivors: 
I Mo nines in ee wachemanenmedin Sst aca lnta tetubtie ebbiaiesiompeniniaies 50. 40 605 
Pe GIN WON Loaded us. hanebhittdacdbeecdpbebbuslcetboribodtscbands 63. 00 756 
ee Sib enisaiating umn beilipa ansthdeipaveiall 70. 56 847 
I I 8 de ED. soci biltinaiuing dattemadesateatemie peel 78. 12 937 
Each additional child- (7. 56) (91) 
DE nn clinica 27.30 328 
eee a Te aes 40. 95 491 
I ID... ten etch eeshoeneane 54. 60 655 
Each additional child - (7. 56) (91) 











Source: Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, U. S. House of Representatives (83d Cong., 2d sess.), Historical 
Development of Pensions for Veterans and Their Dependents. House Committee Print No. 289, Oct. 8, 
1954. 


TABLE 7.—Non-service-connected disability pensions: Monthly and annual pension 
rates, and income limitations, 1980-64, for totally disabled veterans with wartime 
service in and after World War I 




















Pension rate 
Effective date | ; Annual income limitation 
Monthly Annual | 
aarti —— —_| halite 
Picntertes | $40 $480 | Payable only to persons exempt from payment of 
ederal income tax. 
1933 ! . 30 | 360 $1,000 ‘unmarried, $2,500 married or has a minor 
child. 
IR ccnacenias 40 480 Ase eumneariod, $2,500 married or has a minor 
child. 
ee (aye ae C 
Pensioner under Seawth sant: 
65 years uous 10 years 
Maw Pee Tee CTE 
Monthly | Annual] Monthly | Annual) 
| |—_——___ |---| | 
Stas cosedess. $50. 00 $600 | $60. 00 | $720 | am unmarried, $2,500 married or has a minor 
| | child. 
Ee 60. 00 | 72. 00 | 864 CS waeeneries, $2,500 married or has a minor 
c . 
i iteatccdoce | 263.00 2 75.00 900 RES emacrine, $2,700 married or has a minor 
chud. 
Pin endcapped 266.15 278.75 945 CST eee, $2,700 married or has a minor 
child. 

















1 Monthly rate reduced to $20 by Veterans Regulations No. 1, Mar. 31, 1933, but before becoming effective 
it was increased to $30 by Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), June 6, 1933. 

2 Effective November 1951, $120 per month payable to veteran in need of regular aid and attendance; 
rate increased to $129 in 1952 and to $135.45 in 1954. 


Source: Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, U. 8. House of Representatives (83d Cong., 2d sess.), Historical 
Development of Pensions for Veterans and Their Dependents. House Committee Print No. 289, Oct. 8, 
1954. 
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TaBLe 8.—Non-service-connected death pensions: Monthly pension rates, 1984-64, 
—— and children of veterans of World Wars I and II and the Korean 
conflict 


Monthly death pension 














Survivor family tages taney EEE na Er nenenee 
1934 woo | 1014 | so40 | sa | 985 
OOO OIA, os bavi cnccdnds Pacssdecedeaeisecsbices; $22 $30 $35 | $42.00 | $48.00 | $50.40 
NT BNE ON nc to eubtinnnkdean dip tints cde 30 38 45 | 54.00 | 60.00 63. 00 
SE DENT In ccc cdntiigbivesdenccesacbcsiecse 4 4 5 6. 00 7. 20 7. 56 
PT Sch SOc wunbocedetddccccedsccessseees seaat 15 15 18 | 21.60 | 26.00 27. 30 
Sidi ne tneadbttmtineiinnehdedmbgtnnnndincens 22 22 27 | 32.40 |} 39.00 40. 95 
RI dd tos: thesc0dts.ociacacckassecsuccsse= 30 30} 36] 43.20] 5200] 54.60 
SRE CI, «arti sic thane oeoneses heeds wisn 3 3 | 4 4. 80 7.20 7. 56 
Maximum payable to family-......-......-.--.-------. 56 64 | 164-74 @) () () 





ae on amount payable to family group increased to $74 in December 1944 and eliminated August 


2 No limit. 


Source: Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, U. 8S. House of Representatives (83d Cong., 2d sess.), Historical 
Bexegnaes, of Pensions for Veterans and Their Dependents. House Committee Print No. 289, Oct. 8, 
1954. 


EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCES 


Table 9 shows the benefit rates for education and training that have 
been paid to veterans since the GI bill was originally enacted in 1944. 
The principal difference that should be noted between the present 
benefit structure for Korean veterans and the previous program 
operated for World War II veterans is the change in the handling of 
ayments for tuition, books, supplies, and equipment. Under the 
orld War II program, such payments, limited to $500 for an ordinary 
school year, were made directly to the institution. Under the present 
arrangement, the monthly subsistence rate includes an amount ($35) 
which is intended to help meet these costs; the veteran pays his own 
educational expenses. 
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TaBLe 9.—Educational allowances: Monthly education and training subsistence 
rates for World War II and Korean veterans 


Single Veteran and | Veteran and 





Program, law, and type of course eae 2 or more 
veteran 1 dependent dependents 
World War II program: ! 
Public Law 346, June 22, 1944, all courses.............--..- $50 $75 $75 
Public Law 268, Dec. 28, 1945, all courses.................- 65 90 90 
Public Law 679, Aug. 8, 1946: 
ian delieiineniatbande antennas oncintbnaneontreived 65 90 90 
Ceiling on subsistence plus earnings..............-.-.-- 175 200 
Public Law 411, Feb. 14, 1948: 
Full-time institutional courses. ...................-..-- 75 105 120 
i itiiins saints bbnedhn Ghat cnithweccahe pacdsepent 65 90 90 
Ceiling on subsistence plus earnings...............-...-. 175 200 
Public Law 512, May 4, 1948, up to present: 
Full-time institutional courses. ..-..............-....-- 75 105 120 
Eh, fen eA diinisindnsiel aniline: cummemmcinnngednn 65 90 90 
i ntihentenkih senenreie ania naconniabiaaiuensd 65 90 90 
Ceiling on subsistence plus earnings...............-...- 210 270 290 
Korean conflict program: # 
Public Law 550, July 16, 1952: Institutional] training: 
PES GeO dnsés cc cuccesevéisucoccetcssinsatvesassees~ 110 135 160 
NO erin imiaaniamenennithecd 80 100 120 
I inctniibsieitindn tnepngiitn on enihoipdliguendianies 50 60 80 
Re CEE BS SEO, on code bin cetidenbendewndulivadlen “ “ (0) 
os aa cn cmcnembeaenbasieets 90 110 130 
ns anacuigbinndeoupeiawaiebenpas 70 85 105 
Institutional-on-farm ®__................. siete plitnam idetebinctihs 95 110 130 
SN ncn nunannepabehebottnhoandh g 8 0 
Pe Chiba bc dye tddckhecdecttiebecthibesintestets 8) *) @ 


1 In addition to subsistence rates shown, Government paid directly to school up to $500 per school year 
for tuition, books, supplies, and equipment. 

2 Plus additional payment at the ‘€nstitutional” course rate in proportion of institutional time to total 
time in onfarm or combination courses. 

3 Unlikein World War II program, veteran pays own tuition. It was assumed that tuition would average 
about $30 per month and books, supplies, and equi ee an additional $5 per month. 

‘ Established institutional charges, or $110 for full-time courses, whichever is less. 

5 Subject to reduction as training progresses and to a ceiling of $310 per month on allowance and income 
from productive labor performed as t of training. 

* Subject to periodic reduction su uent to the initial 12 months of training. An amount of $30 per 
month for tuition and fees is exempted from reduction. 

’ Established charges pers eee: 

8 75 percent of established charges; entitlement reduced by 1 day for each $1.25. 


Source: Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, U. 8. House of Representatives (82d Cong., 2d sess.), Laws 
Granting Education and Training and Other Benefits to Veterans. House Committee Print No. 308, 
Aug. 5, 1952. 








CHAPTER II 


THE MODEL BUDGET AS A DEVICE FOR DEFINING 
STANDARDS OF ADEQUACY 


The principal tool developed in the 20th century for identifying 
the amount of money required to purchase the necessities of life is 
the model consumer budget. The essence of this device may be 
conveyed most easily by describing the three main steps involved in 
constructing a budget: 

(1) The general level of living intended to be represented must 
be identified ; 

(2) The technicians must select, in as scientific a manner as 
possible, the specific goods and services that constitute that 
level; and 

(3) The cost of the budget must be obtained by pricing these 
items in the communities where the budget is to be used. 

The budget approach has been used in the past for such different 
purposes as to determine the basic needs of relief recipients and the 
money requirements of an appropriate standard for wage earners. 
The budget, heretofore, has not been specifically used in connection 
with the veterans’ programs. In order to assess the usefulness of this 
tool for measuring the adequacy of veterans’ benefits, this chapter 
will examine the characteristics of several budgets that have received 
wide attention in this country. The detailed discussion of budgets 
is preceded by a brief historical sketch of the budget concept and the 
developments leading to it. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF EFFORTS TO DEFINE ADEQUATE LIVING 
STANDARDS 


The quantitative study of family living conditions was developed in 
the 19th century, at a time when the emergence of modern industriali- 
zation was stimulating interest in the circumstances of the wage 
earner. Although originating in Europe, statistical investigations of 
this kind were undertaken by State agencies in the United States soon 
after the Civil War. The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
initiated such studies in i888, at the instruction of Congress.' Promi- 
nent among the 19th century contributors to the statistical treatment 
of living conditions were Frederic LePlay and Ernst Engel in Europe 
and Carroll D. Wright in the United States. 

The adequacy of the level of living found by these early studies was 
generally evaluated by the balance between family income and expend- 
itures. If the average family at the given income level managed to 


1 For a concise summary of early Seycegmenta, see Dorothy S, Brady, Family Budgets: A Historical 
Server Monthly Labor Review (Feb. 1948), pp. 171-75. For a more detailed treatment, see Faith 

i and Carle CO, Zimmerman, Studies of Family Living in the United States and Other Coun- 
tries: An Analysis of Material and Method. U.S. Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 223, December 1935. 


ll 
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save a portion of current income, this was interpreted to mean that 
income was sufficient for family needs. 

Studies of family expenditures in the 20th century began to include 
more data on the quantities of goods and services purchased. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1935, numerous surveys of low-income families were 
made by Government agencies and by independent investigators. 
Studies of the level of living among laborers’ families constituted the 
bulk of these investigations, although after World War I many dealt 
with particular occupational groups and industrial communities. De- 
tailed nationwide surveys of the expenditures of wage earners and low- 
salaried workers were made by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1918-19 and again in 1934; these were followed in 1936 
by a study of consumer purchases which included high- as well as 
low-income families. 

The development of detailed information on family expenditures 
provided a basis for the construction of quantity budgets—lists of 
goods and services characteristic of a given level of living. Quantity 
budgets were usually prepared at the request of a legal authority for 
a particular purpose. 

A quantity budget was first used to implement a State minimum- 
wage law in Oregon in 1913. Thirteen of the twenty-six States which 
now have minimum wage laws, designed primarily for the protection 
of working women and minors, have developed budgets for this 
purpose. 

In 1919, the Bureau of Labor Statistics prepared, at the request of 
the Joint Reclassification Committee of Congress, quantity and cost 
budgets applicable to Washington, D. C., for a low-salaried Govern- 
ment employee’s family of five, and for a single man and a single 
woman in the Federal clerical service. These budgets were designed 
to measure the cost of maintaining Government workers and their 
families at a level of ‘‘health and decency.”’ The Nationa! Industrial 
Conference Board used the same technique as the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics but different quantity budgets in investigating the mini- 
mum cost of a ‘fair American” standard of living among wage earners 
in various communities; the first of these studies was: made in Fall 
River, Mass., in October 1919. 

In 1920, the United States Bituminous Coal Commission had the 
Government-worker budget adapted to the needs of coal miners’ 
families. In 1921, budgets for three occupational groups (wage 
earners, clerks, and executives) were prepared for the California 
State Civil Service Commission; the preparation and pricing of these 
budgets was continued in 1923 by the Heller committee for research 
in social economics at the University of California. 

The early quantitative budgets generally recognized nutritional 
needs in the construction of their lists of foods; other components of 
the budget were usually developed from the available family expendi- 
ture data in accordance with the judgment of the investigators. 

The depression of the 1930’s stimulated increased interest in the 
problem of standard consumer budgets. Faced with the practical 
problem of administering huge public work and relief programs, the 
Federal Government sought to obtain detailed information relating 
to living costs. This investigation was initiated by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration and completed by the Works Progress 
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Administration (WPA). In describing the nature of the project, the 
WPA reported: 

The present study attempts to provide a solution to one of the hitherto unsolved 
problems of cost-of-living measurements. Information has often been collected 
to show how much families spend to live and what they obtain for their money; 
differences from year to year in the costs of living have been measured in this 
country for two decades; the same or different levels of living have been priced by 
a variety of agencies in different places at different times. Until this study was 
made, however, data were not available to how how much is required for support 
at a uniform level of living in a large number of pees at the same time, or how 
these costs compare on an intercity basis.? [Emphasis added.] 

In this study, quantity budgets were constructed by the WPA 
staff to itemize the content of 2 different levels of living for a 4-person 
manual worker’s family. These were described as the basic “main- 
tenance”’ level, representing normal or average minimum require- 
ments for unskilled industrial, service, and other manual workers, and 
the “emergency”’ level, which took into account certain economies 
possible under depression conditions. Both budgets were priced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for March 1935 in 59 cities selected to 
represent a variety of geographical locations, populations, and socio- 
economic characteristics. In all cities studied the content of the 
budget at each level was kept as uniform as possible, despite the 
difficulty of standardizing such items as housing, fuel, and transporta- 
tion, in order that the cost estimates might approximate a measure 
of the amount necessary for purchase of the same goods and services 
in each community. The quantities and qualities of items included 
in these synthetic budgets represented judgments and estimates by 
the investigators as to what constituted satisfactory standards of 
adequacy. Such judgments were founded to a considerable extent 
both on existing research in nutrition and housing standards and on 
knowledge of the actual consumption experience of families. 

The cost of the WPA maintenance budget was estimated periodi- 
cally by the Bureau of Labor Statistics until 1943, but there were no 
further attempts by the Federal Government to define an acceptable 
living standard until the close of World War II. In the spring of 
1945, the Bureau of Labor Statistics was directed by a subcommittee 
of Congress (Labor and Federal Security Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations) ‘“‘to find out what it costs a worker’s 
family to live in the large cities of the United States.” Interest was 
centered on not only the total number of ‘dollars required for the 
average worker in overalls to live in these cities,” as the subcom- 
mittee expressed it, but also on the relative difference in living costs 
between cities. Information on intercity cost variations was of special 
interest at that time because of the unusually large migration of 
workers to centers of war production. 

The resulting city worker’s budget for a four-person family was 
developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics with the assistance of a 
technical advisory committee. Guided by the standards and methods 
recommended by this group, the Bureau of Labor Statistics developed 
a list of items and their quantities making up the budget, and then 
obtained prices for this list of goods and services in 34 large cities 
throughout the country. The family of 4 included an employed father, 
a housewife not gainfully employed, and 2 children under age 15. 


2 Margaret Loomis Stecker, Intercity Differences in Costs of Living in March 1935, 59 Cities. Works 
Progress Administration Research Monograph XII (Washington: GPO, 1937), pp. x-xi. 
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At almost the same time, the Social Security Administration inau- 
gurated a parallel project for the preparation of a budget for an 
elderly couple living in an urban area. This family type was selected 
for study because of the availability of survey data from which budget 
quantities could be derived and because it was representative of old-age 
and survivors insurance and old-age assistance recipients. In develop- 
ing the budget for an elderly couple, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration worked in close cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to maintain comparability with the city worker’s family budget in 
the level of living represented and the procedures employed. Both 
budgets reflected pre-World War II consumption patterns inasmuch 
as the expenditure data for city workers used were obtained princi- 
pally from surveys made between 1929 and 1941. 

The major scientific advance of these latter budgets over the earlier 
budgets was in the application of a new technique for securing greater 
objectivity. Except for food and housing requirements, the deter- 
mination of which were related to scientific recommendations, the 
selection of kinds and quantities of budget items was based upon the 
survey records of how families actually spent their money at different 
income levels. The analytical method used to identify the level of 
purchase representing adequacy for a known consumption category 
was concerned with the effect of income variation on the amount 
spent on that category. The quantities of goods and services pur- 
chased at successively higher income levels were charted, and that 
point where the increase in buying showed a tendency to decline 
relatively was used as the budget level.’ In this way, the subjective 
judgment of the investigator was kept to a minimum in determining 
the quantities of items and, hence, the cost of the budget. 

The city worker’s family budget and the budget for an elderly 
couple represent the most recent attempts to construct budget pur- 
porting to define minimum satisfactory living standards for broad 
population groups. The Bureau of Labor Statistics last priced 
these budgets for October of 1951 and 1950, respectively. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF BUDGETS: CONCEPTS AND CONTENT 


Despite the hazards involved in classifying budgets, we will attempt 
to arrange them for analysis into two groups identified as worker’s 
budgets and dependency budgets. The basis for this division is pri- 
marily that the former have usually been devised as a guide for wage 
policies, while the latter encompasses budgets directed to family units 
outside the labor force or living under depression conditions. In 
some cases the objective of dependency budgets has been to deter- 
mine standards of public responsibility for assisting the unemployed 
or needy. 


3 What was measured was ‘‘the extent to which families increased their purchases of a given category 
at successively higher levels of income and, conversely, the extent to which such purchases were reduced 
at successively lower levels of income. The point on the income scale where the rate of increase in pur- 
chases of any category reached its maximum and started to decline relative to the rate of increase in income 
was selected as the point of satisfaction at a minimum level. Beyond this point, families show a diminish- 
ing urge to expand their consumption of the category in question, other consumption items or savings 
having a relatively stronger claim on the additionalincome. Technically, this point is known as the point 
of maximum income elasticity.’”’ (Social Security Administration, a Budget for an Elderly Couple. 
Bureau memorandum No. 67 (March 1948), p.3.) Fora more detailed discussion of this method, see Lester 
8. Kellogg and Dorothy 8. Brady, the City Worker’s Family Budget, Monthly Labor Review (February 
1948). 
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Worker’s budgets 


Budget for a Government worker.—An early example of a worker’s 
budget is the 1919 effort by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS) to determine the cost of maintaining a low-salaried 
employee of the Federal Government in Washington, D. C. In its 
study the BLS distinguished three budget levels: 

(1) Pauper or poverty level—representing a level of living 
‘Just above where families receive aid from charity or run into 
serious debt.’’ (It should be remembered that charity in 1919 
was very meager and provided mainly by private agencies.) 

(2) Minimum of subsistence level—‘‘based essentially on mere 
animal existence and allows little or nothing for the needs of 
men as social creatures.”’ 

(3) Minimum of health and comfort level—representing ‘‘a 
slightly higher level than that of subsistence, providing not only 
for the material needs of food, shelter, and body covering, but 
also for certain comforts, such as clothing sufficient for bodily 
comfort and to maintain the wearer’s instinct of self-respect and 
decency, some insurance against the more important misfor- 
tunes-—-death, disability, and fire—good education for the 
children, some amusement, and some expenditures for self- 
development.” * 

Inasmuch as the purpose of its study was to provide Congress 
information for use in salary determination, the BIS felt that the 
appropriate budget level should be the minimum of health and com- 
fort. The pauper and subsistence levels were thought clearly inap- 
propriate, but difficulty was experienced in defining a higher level. | 
The BLS explained the problem in this way: 

When the effort was made to go further than this, to determine a level above 
mere subsistence but not so high as to be unreasonable for the purpose for which 
it was to be used, serious difficulties arose. Part of the difficulty was a matter 
of terminology. Phrases such as ‘“‘a comfort level” or a “level of reasonable 
comfort’? are by no means clear cut, and much discussion can arise as to just 
what particular ‘‘comforts’”’ should be included. 

Finally, after long consideration, it was decided to use as a working basis a 
budget level which can be best expressed perhaps by the phrase ‘‘a standard of 
health and decency.” This phrase is not entirely precise in meaning. No 
phrase of the kind can very well be wholly satisfactory.® 

The difficulty of defining a satisfactory level of living for any 
particular group by means of a standard budget has been a constant 

roblem. This is so primarily because no clear line can be drawn 

etween necessities and luxuries at any given time, and because 
people’s living patterns differ, even within a relatively homogenous 
group. 

The health and decency level regarded by the BLS in 1919 as an 
appropriate standard for a low-salaried Government employee living 
in the Nation’s Capital provided for such items Soa subsistence 
needs as insurance against death, disability and fire, education for 
children, recreation, and self-development. For single men and 
women, the budget allowed on an optional basis savings equal to 
10 percent of total expenses. No savings were provided for the 
family of five persons, other than an allowance for household furniture. 
It was recognized that the estimated cost of the budget could be 


— Labor Review (December 1919), p. 23. 


75260—56——-4 
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reduced about 11 percent through possible economies by a family 
exercising extreme thrift or good shopping ability. 

The cost of the Government worker’s budget in Washington, D. C., 
at 1919 prices was reported as follows: 











| Totalcost | Adjusted cost 
I, SOO... cncentiphtsbeiinaspbeiamine pation tae ieddnapenictetedbudiphanens $961 1 $1, 058 
Single woman ---. aids Nore ieattaemigeapectnaie ao ecanbenaereeenntbnmemind 1, 037 11,141 
5-person family (children 11, 5, and 2 years).................-.......-.--..-.- 2, 262 22,016 





1 Includes savings. 
2 Assuming possible economies. 


Since 1919 the consumer price index for Washington, D. C. 
(1947-49=100), has risen from 73.8 to 113.8 in 1954, an increase of 
about 54 percent. Accordingly, the Government worker’s budget 
would have a total cost at 1954 prices of approximately $1,480 for 
the single man and $3,483 for the family of 5—exclusive of amounts 
to cover the Federal income tax. 

City worker’s family budget—This budget was developed by the 
United States Department of Labor in 1946 to meet earlier requests 
for information which would provide a basis for public wage policy 
during World War II. It represents the cost of a hypothetical 
“market basket” of goods and services used by a city worker and his 
family. 

Representing neither ‘minimum subsistence” nor ‘ideal luxury,”’ 
the budget is intended to provide a “modest but adequate” American 
standard of living based upon the kinds of quantities of goods and 
services that workers actually buy. This concept was described by 
the Technical Advisory Committee that assisted the BLS in develop- 
ing the budget in these terms: 

When it is said that the budget recommended is intended to cover the neces- 
sary minimum, ‘“‘necessary”’ is to be given the common interpretation as including 
what will meet the conventional and social as well as biological needs. It repre- 
sents what men commonly expect to enjoy, feel that they have lost status and are 
experiencing privation if they cannot enjoy, and what they insist upon having. 
Such a budget is not an absolute and unchanging thing. The prevailing judgment 
of the necessary will vary with the changing values of the community, with the 


advance of scientific knowledge of human needs, with the productive power of the 
community and therefore what people commonly enjoy and see others enjoy.® 


The Advisory Committee was more optimistic that earlier authori- 
ties about the feasibility of using the budget device to measure family 
needs. Armed with an analytical method for expressing the content 
of an adequate budget largely in terms of actual consumption experi- 
ence, as described previously in this chapter, the Committee reported: 


Although the level of living represented by the budget cannot be briefly de- 
scribed by words having scientific precision, yet the concept of a necessary mini- 
mum is a reality. Judgments are constantly being expressed as to what is neces- 
sary not only for one’s self and one’s family but for others. These judgments 
are expressed in public policy as well as in the management of private affairs. 
The task of the committee may be described as expressing in precise, measurable 
form the social judgment as to what is necessary for acceptable living. Those 
who say it is impossible to define human needs must, if consistent, refrain from 
judgments on the matter, a virtual impossibility.’ 


9 


* Kellogg and Brady, op. cit., p. 7. 
' Ibid. 
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In actual content, the city worker’s family budget makes provision 
for food, housing (including furnishings and operation), clothing, 
medical care, transportation, recreation, occupational and school 
expenses, personal care, gifts and contributions, taxes, life insurance, 
and small amounts for miscellaneous items such as music lessons for 
children, telephone calls, and correspondence. 

When this budget for a four-person urban family * was originally 
priced in March 1946, the total annual cost of goods and services 
ranged among the 34 cities surveyed from £2,345 in Houston, Tex., 
to $2,718 in Washington, D. C. The addition of taxes, insurance, 
and occupational expenses brought the total budget cost to $2,532 in 
Houston and $2,985 in Washington. 

When the annual cost of the city worker’s family budget was last 
estimated, at October 1951 prices, it was found to range from $3,812 
in New Orleans to $4,454 in Washington, D.C. The cost of goods and 
services alone (exclusive of personal taxes, social-security deductions, 
life insurance, and occupational expenses) ranged from $3,441 in New 
Orleans to $3,965 in Washington. 

Cost figures for the total budget and its major components are 
shown for all 34 cities in table 5 of the appendix. The table shows, 
also, the relative cost differences amo:..: ‘}:ese cities. 

Heller committee budget—A budg:' ior a four-person wage-earners’ 
family is periodically priced for the san Francisco area by the Heller 
committee at the University of California. 

The Heller committee budget for a wage-earner’s family, when last 
priced in September 1954, cost $5,335 for a home renter and $5,629 for 
a homeowner.® The budget for 1954 (as well as 1953) differs from 
earlier Heller budgets in that it has been revised on the basis of con- 
sumer expenditure data for 1950. The present budget reflects the 
consumption habits of families headed by wage-earners whose income 
was not less thanj$2,000; the median income of the families studied was 
$4,545 in 1950. 

The standard intended by the Heller committee has been described 
as — 
the sum of those goods and services that public opinion currently recognizes as 
necessary to health and reasonably comfortable living. The term ‘‘necessary’’ as 
used here includes far more than a minimum of physical needs. It represents 
what men commonly expect to enjoy * * *.% 

The budget items are determined by conventional and social as well 
. as by biological needs. 

In essence, this budget is related to the consumption habits of the 
wage-earner group, but, like the BLS budget, its cost necessarily ex- 
ceeds the average amount of group expenditure. The method 
followed, which differs from that used by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, is described below: 

The Heller committee has considered that, if more than half of the families 
reporting in the expenditure studies purchased or had a stock of a particular item, 
that item should be included in the budget as representing the standard of the 


group. For example, if over 50 percent have an automobile and a refrigerator 
and live in an owned home, these items appear in the budget. Since actual con- 


* Employed husband, age 38; wife, age 36; boy, age 13; and girl, age 8. 

* The Heller committee for research in social economics of the University of California, Quantity and Cost 
Budgets for Two Income Levels. Prices for the San Francisco Bay area, September 1954. 

The comparable budget for the family of a salaried junior professional or executive worker was found 
to cost $7,980. 
10 Tbid., p. 6. 
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sumption is modified to include all the items that at least 50 percent of the families 
had, the total cost of each budget tends to exceed the average income of the specific 
occupational group involved." 

Two items, life insurance and medical care, are not derived by this 
procedure. Instead, the budget includes an allowance for ‘‘reasonably 
adequate”? commercial life insurance and the cost of membership in 
prepaid medical care plans in the San Francisco area. 

A rough comparison can be made of the BLS and Heller committee 
standards for a wage earner’s family from the cost of their budgets in 
1946, a year in which both were priced. The cost of the Heller 
committee budget for a wage earner’s family was $3,576 in September 
1946. This was 25 percent more than the city worker’s family budget, 
which was priced at $2,853 for San Francisco in March 1946. The 
difference between these budgets, however, is probably somewhat less 
since the 6 months between the pricing dates was a period of rapidly 
rising prices. In June 1947 the BLS budget was estimated at $3,317, 
only 8 percent less than the cost of the Heller budget in 1946. For 
the items of housing and clothing, the allowances provided in the BLS 
budget were actually higher than in the Heller budget. In general, 
the Heller budget represents a moderately higher level of living than 
the city worker’s family budget. 

State budgets for enter atemsrs: Of relatively limited utility as a 
guide for veterans’ benefits are the budgets used in the administration 
of minimum-wage laws in 13 States. These differ greatly in content, 
as witnessed in table 1 by the range of $1,708 to $2,492 for the total 
budget, and $1,527 to $1,990 for commodities and services only. 


TABLE 1.—Annual cost of a minimum adequate budget for self-supporting woman 
without dependents, 13 States } 











; | Private in- 
Commodi- 
1 : : surance Personal Total 
orate Date a | and sav- taxes budget 
. : ings 
| j 

Rite SSS. i osc eee April 1948 $1, 684 $49 $220 $1, 953 
6d bcaedadinebosd October 1950... .... 1, 692 52 260 2, 004 
INNO Rie kincdocieceubncdesocdal A ib oss 1, 581 | 34 198 1, 813 
Oonnecticut.....................] March 1040........ 1, 610 59 198 1, 867 
District of Columbia............| November 1950....| 1, 530 | 200 270 2, 000 
Kentucky... -.-- ....--.-.-| February 1949... ..| 1,607 | 26 206 21,839 
ag a a ae a December 1950. 1, 696 224 316 2, 236 
Massachusetts...............- August 1950____-. ee Edo wow 181 31,708 
I, dict nce Sn niswetinnoniatintait October 1950- . ..- 1, 990 111 391 2, 492 
Pe nee ee September 1950-._. 1, 619 243 204 2, 156 
IUOIED, . n6 én onstannadeds November 1949... 1,777 95 249 2, 121 
RN i Eee October 1950. .... 1, 642 256 332 2, 230 
pe eee ..--| May 1949......-- | 1, 881 | 50 300 2, 231 





1 More recent total cost figures available for some States are: Arizona, $2,312 in February 1954; District of 
Columbia, $2,209 in May 1953; Massachusetts, $1,966 in February 1954; New York, $2,442 in September 
1952; Washington, $2,664 in May 1952. 

2 Amount applies when all meals eaten in boarding houses; total given as $1,992 if all meals eaten in res- 


taurants. 
3 Massachusetts budget set up to show only minimum expenditure for current consumption. Estimated 
tax of $181 has been added to State budget figure of $1,527. 


Source: Women’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


It is of interest to compare the level of the budgets developed for 
working women with that of the city worker’s family budget. In 
October 1951 the total budget for the 4-person city worker’s family 
ranged in cost from $3,812 to $4,454; the total budget for a single 


4 Tbid., pp. 6-7. 








ee 
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woman, when priced somewhat earlier, ranged from $1,708 to $2,492. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that a single person living 
alone requires about 46 percent as much income as a 4-person family 
to obtain the same level of well-being.” These rough comparisons 
suggest that the budget standards developed for a self-supporting 
woman tend to be somewhat higher than the BLS standard for a 
wage earner’s family. 

he basic concept followed by the States in fashioning their respec- 
tive standards of adequacy for the single workingwoman is that of 
enabling her to conform to the customs and spending pattern of her 
group. State budgetmakers were “aware of the pressure that is on 
the individual to conform to the customs of the group with which he is 
identified as a means of obtaining group sanction.”’ * 
Dependency budgets 

The greatest use made of the dependency-type budget is in connec- 
tion with the public assistance programs, aeeen budgets are tailor- 
made to fit the individual case. The standards represented by public 
assistance budgets will be examined in chapter V. 

WPA maintenance and emergency budgets—In 1935 the Works 
Progress Administration developed budgets describing 2 levels of living 
for a 4-person manual worker’s family. The ‘‘maintenance’’ level was 
intended to represent the normal minimum requirements, psychologi- 
cal as well as material, of unskilled workers and was conceived as an 
aid for setting WPA wage rates. The “emergency”’ level was intended 
to be more restricted to physical needs. 

The difficulty of objectively identifying basic living requirements 
was fully recognized by the WPA technicians. This 1s indicated by 
the following observations: 

The content of a standard of living is not subject to exact measurement. Even 
at a minimum level it is not easy to say what is essential and what is not. Con- 
struction of quantity budgets for pricing purposes is accomplished, therefore, 
through many compromises. Those are multiplied as the number and variety of 
communities to be represented are increased.“ 

In describing its maintenance and emergency budgets, the WPA 
said: 

It is probable that neither of these levels of living has been defined before. The 
maintenance budget is not so liberal as that for a health-and-decency level which 
the skilled worker may hope to obtain, but it affords more than a minimum-of- 
subsistence living. The emergency budget, restricted as it is, represents a better 
level of living than most relief budgets allow. 

Neither of these budgets approaches the content of what may be considered a 
satisfactory American standard of living, nor do their costs measure what families 
in this country would have te spend to secure the abundant life. Such a standard 
would include an automobile, better housing and equipment, a more varied diet, 
and preventive medical care. Provision would be made for future education of 
the children and for economic security through saving. These and other desirable 
improvements above a maintenance level of living would necessitate annual 
expenditures considerably in excess of the money values of the budgets used in this 
investigation. 

_ At the maintenance level, the family of 4 persons lives in a 4- or 
5-room house or apartment with running water. Their dwelling is 
in at least fair condition and contains an indoor bath and toilet for 


2 ae 


ly Labor Review (February 1948) . Pp. 179-181. 
%’ U.S. Women’s Bureau, Workingwomen’s Bu 


dgets in 13 States, Bulletin 226 (revised 1951), p. 3. 


4 Stecker, op. cit., p. xii. 
8 Ibid, p. xiv. 
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their exclusive use. They have gas, ice, electricity, and a small radio, 
but no automobile. They buy a daily newspaper, go to the movies 
once a week, and enjoy other simple leisure-time activities. Their 
food (all bought at store prices) is described as an adequate diet at 
low cost, and their clothing, furniture, furnishings, and household 
equipment are purchased with some regard for social as well as ma- 
terial needs. Carfare, taxes, medical care and numerous incidental 
expenses are included in the budget. While the budget provides 
complete self-support in all respects, it does so only on a current cost 
basis since there is no allowance for carrying or liquidating debts or for 
necessary future expenditures, except a small life insurance policy. 

At the emergency level, this four-person family buys cheaper kinds 
of food to’obtain the same nutritive values as the maintenance budget. 
Housing is less desirable. There is less frequent replacement of 
clothing, furniture, furnishings, and household equipment. Housing 
supplies are less plentiful, while other services are reduced in quantity 
or entirely eliminated. For example, there is no provision for a radio 
or newspaper, and the allowance for recreation is almost negligible. 

The average cost of each of these budget levels for 59 cities represen- 
oie of the United States urban population in March 1935 is shown 
in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Average annual cost of WPA maintenance and emergency budgets for 
4-person family in 59 cities, March 1936 








Maintenance level Emergency level 
Budget item aa ee 
Amount Percent 
soma sedi ~~ | 
TRIEL-sic hi exaneinn inigiacveibAubinalasniiicbnsiaaebiiemne $1, 261 100 
Oa ie cad til nih tient tees ll 448 35 
Clothing, clothing upkeep, and personal care... 184 15 
es. nde toe ctedscekser toutes oe 222 18 | 
Household operation ................-..- Ladddacl 154 12 
| 





Sh isan etait cng ae” 253 | 20 | 


Source: WPA Research Monograph XII (1937). 


The average cost of the emergency budget was 72 percent of the aver- 
age cost of the maintenance budget; there was little difference in this 
respect among the separate cities. Food took more than a third of the 
total cost of each budget. About twice as much of the average budget 
cost was required for food as for housing. 

The budget cost, which averaged $1,261 at the maintenance level, 
ranged from a high of $1,415 in Washington, D. C., to $1,130 in 
Mobile, Ala. At the emergency level, the cost of the budget averaged 
$903 for the 59 cities combined and ranged from $1,014 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to $810 in Wichita, Kans. 

Data are presented in table 3 to indicate the approximate cost 
relationship oases the maintenance budget and the city worker’s 
family budget; both apply to 4-person families of similar composition. 
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TaBLE 3.—Cost comparison of city worker's family budget and WPA maintenance 
budget, for United States and Washington, D 


Consumer Price In- 
dex (1947-49 100) 


nates [ Wash Wash 
Range, all E United 4 

. ington, ington, 

cities D.C. States D.C. 


Total annual cost 











WPA maintenance (June 1943).........-.-..------------- | $1, 407-81, 816 | $1,809} 74. 


NN uo ie i ain, dicen cedcmnawan 69. 1-64. 4 65.0 | 


7 75.6 
City worker’s family (March 1946) ..............--.-...-.- | $2, 532-$2,985 | $2,985 | 78.0 Ss 
4.4 6. 





Source: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


It can be seen that the cost of the city worker’s family budget was 
almost two-thirds more than the WPA maintenance budget. Between 
the dates that these budgets were priced, the Consumer Price Index 
Ban permed about 4 percent nationally and 6 percent for Washington, 


Budget for an elderly cowple—This budget was originally developed 
by the Social Security Administration in 1946. However, it was 
intended to represent for older people, who are either retired or only 
occasionally employed, a level of living comparable to that defined 
by the city worker’s family budget. Consequently, the concepts and 
procedures formulated by the BLS were used in its preparation. 

The budget for an elderly couple made provision for food, housing 
(including furnishings and operation), clothing, medical care, trans- 
portation, recreation, personal care, and gifts and contributions, 
Although the BLS estimates that an average 2-person family requires 
about 65 percent of the amount needed by a 4-person family, the 
= budgeted for an elderly couple is substantially less than this 

gure. 

In 1950, the amount budgeted for an elderly couple was only 47 
percent of the total budget for the city worker’s family in both the 
highest and lowest cost cities surveyed. For goods and services 
only, the amount provided the elderly couple was 54 and 50 percent, 
respectively, of the amount budgeted for the city worker’s family in 
the highest and lowest cost cities. It is assumed that an elderly 
couple requires less income to achieve comparable levels of living 
because this type of family usually has a larger inventory of furniture, 
household appliances, and other equipment than younger couples. 
The current needs of an elderly couple are considered relatively smaller, 
also, because of their reduced activity, manner of living, and life 
expectancy. There is no provision in the budget for savings, insur- 
ance, personal taxes, or special occupational expenses. 

When last estimated in 1950, the annual cost of the budget for an 
elderly couple ranged from $1,908 in Milwaukee to $1,602 in New 
Orleans. Costs in nearly half of the 34 cities for which budget esti- 
mates were prepared were between $1,700 and $1,800. The variation 
in budget costs among the 34 cities in 1950, for the total budget and 
for housing, is shown in appendix table 6. 

The difference in consumption patterns for the city worker’s family 
and the elderly couple can be seen in table 4 which shows the propor- 
tionate distribution of allowances in the original budgets for Washing- 
ton, D. C., at March 1946 prices. 
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Tasie 4.—Distribution of cost of city worker's family budget and budget for an 
elderly couple, Washington, D. C., March 1946 


Distribution of budget items 











Item City worker's family | Elderly couple 
Amount Percent | Amount Percent 
Total budget. $2, 985 100.0 | $1, 573 | 100.0 
Food... lori se). ar sks 
Housing_..... ; 840 28. 2 799 | 50.8 
Clothing 409 13.7 92 | 5.9 
Medical care | 173 5.8 | 95 6.0 
Transportation... 227 7.6 | 46 2.9 
Other goods and services P 262 | 8.8 we, ‘141 | nee | 9.0 
Recreation and reading S 65 2.2 47 3.0 
Personal care .. 53 1.8 28 1.8 
Tobacco... | 29 | 1.0 20 1.3 
Public school expenses 5 a | 
Gifts and contributions 74 | 2.5 46 2.9 
Miscellaneous... 36 1.2 
Taxes, insurance, and occupational expense. - . . — 267 | hig “8.9 ae ‘. --[--- ~ a 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Social Security Administration. 


A much larger proportion of the budget was allotted for housing, and 
much smaller proportions for clothing and transportation, for the 
elderly couple than for the city worker’s family.” 


UTILITY OF THE BUDGET AS A STANDARD 


The city worker's family budget has not been repriced since 1951 
because the Bureau of Labor Statistics believes the pre-World War II 
level of living it represents is no longer applicable. Although not 
presently scheduled, it is the objective of the BLS eventually to revise 
this budget and the budget for an elderly couple to reflect the more 
recent consumption patterns found in its 1950 Survey of Consumer 
Expenditures. It is meaningful, therefore, to examine these budgets 
critically for their usefulness in assessing the adequacy of veterans’ 
benefits. 

As was previously noted, these budgets introduced greater objec- 
tivity than earlier attempts to develop standards of adequacy. Any 
standard, however, is necessarily developed with reference to certain 
assumptions, or value judgments, which should be kept: in mind when 
evaluating its usefulness as a measure. 

In the case of the city worker’s family budget, it was assumed that 
an adequate level of living should provide the necessities for health, 
the good upbringing of children, and participation in the social activ- 
ities of the community. To translate this level of living into goods 
and services, the BLS used as a starting point certain scientific 
evidence of requirements for physical well-being. The question 
might fairly be asked: How scientific is this evidence and what is its 
nature? 

The nutrients recommended by the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council were accepted as the basis for food 


16 The most recent budget estimates for Washington, D. C. (1950 for the elderly couple and 1951 for the 
city worker's family), do not present the detail of the original budgets. However, they do show the propor- 
tion allocated to rent one-third larger for the elderly ——_ than for the worker’s family, although this 
item for the elderly couple is reduced from the original budget proportion of 51 percent. 
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needs, but these had to be expressed in terms of specific foods. In 
determining the kinds and amounts of food included in the budget, 
the BLS took those things actually bought by a representative sample 
of urban families whose diets met the nutritive standards set by the 
National Research Council. The result was a list of the specific 
foods and their quantities typical of those purchased by urban families 
whose diets were Seine satisfactory. In this way, inadequate 
diets were eliminated from consideration. Thus, while the food com- 
serps of the budget represents actual consumer preferences, it is 
imited to the choices of those families whose consumption indicates 
good nutritional content. These families are more likely to be high- 
rather than low-income families.” 

The Council’s dietary recommendations, themselves, are not mini- 
mal and are higher than either the Canadian or British standards. 
Allowances in the Council’s standard are “recommended for the 
maintenance of good nutrition in substantially all normal persons;’’ 
these nutritive intakes are, in general, “higher than average require- 
ments and lower than the amounts which may be needed in pathologic 
states or in rehabilitation following depletion.’”’ * The nutrient allow- 
ances of the National Research Council can be expressed in foods at 
widely differing cost levels. Studies made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture suggest that the BLS food budget is fairly 
generous.” 

In setting the standard for housing, the BLS was guided by recom- 
mended specifications developed by the American Public Health 
Association and the Federal Public Housing Administration. For 
the city worker’s 4-person family, the required standard included 
a separate house or apartment of 5 rooms in addition to private 
bath and toilet facilities, running water, electricity, heating equip- 
ment and fuel adequate for maintaining a temperature of 70° F. 
during the winter months, 1 or more windows in each room, sound 
building construction as well as safe and healthful surroundings, 
and community facilities such as schools, churches, stores and recrea- 
tion facilities within easy access by public transportation. Dwellings 
judged to be above the standard (for example, those having more 
than one private bath or apartment houses furnishing secretarial or 
maid service) were excluded from the pricing surveys along with 





17 An urban food consumption survey made by the U. 8, Department of Agriculture in 1948 showed that 
high-income families more often than low-income families have diets meeting the National Research Coun- 
cil’s recommended allowances for calories and nutrients. (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Nutritive 
Content of City Diets, Special Report No. 2, October 1950, table 6.) 

18 National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, Recommended Allowances, Revised 1953, 
Publication 302, p. 2. 

1 The U. 8. De ment of Agriculture publishes food budgets which take into account the National 
Research Council’s recommendations for nutrients, the relative economy of foods and people’s eating 
habits. The data on eating habits are derived from food consumption surveys, using reports from low- 
and moderate-income families. The cost of these budgets is estimated quarterly by applying average 
retail prices for large cities. 

In Deshecher 1954, the annual cost of the food budget for a 4-person family was estimated at $1,092 for a 
“low-cost adequate diet” and $1,352 for a ‘‘moderate-cost adequate diet’’ (Agricultural Research Service, 
U. 8, Department of Agriculture, Food Plans at Low and Moderate Cost [mimeo, 1955]). 

When the cost of the city worker’s family budget was last computed in October 1951, the food component 
ranged among the cities from $1,296 to $1,409; the median food cost was approximately $1,352—the same 
amount as the er of the two Agriculture estimates. Between October 1951 and December 1954, food 
prices had declined almost 3 percent as measured by the Consumer Price Index. The BLS estimates, 
therefore, ap to be comparatively generous. 

However, there is a difference between these food concepts. The Department of Agriculture’s estimates 
relate strictly to food eaten at home, while the BLS budget allows for some food purchased away from home 
and includes alcoholic beverages. A survey made by the Department of Agriculture in 1948 points up 
the importance of restaurant meals and items like alcoholic beverages in actual family consumption pat- 


ce 
terns. It was shown that food eaten away from home amounts to about 13 percent of the total food budget 
of the av urban 4+ household. (See U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Food Consumption of 
Urban Families in the United States, Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 132 [October 1954], p. 60.) 


75260—56——5 
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substandard accommodations. Nevertheless, the use of a housing 
standard such as this probably tends to produce cost data somewhat 
higher than the amounts actually expended for shelter. Also, if a 
given community happens to have a large proportion of buildings 
which are excluded from pricing either because they fail to meet 
the standard or exceed it, the amount included in the budget might 
not realistically represent the average cost to a worker for housing in 
that city. What is being priced, it should be emphasized, is the 
amount necessary to purchase shelter of a specified quality regardless 
of how typical that type of accommodation is in the community. 

It was not found possible to adapt the medical-care item to any set 
of standards corresponding to those used for food and housing. 
Although the budget allowance for medical and dental care was based 
upon the average amount of professional service received by the fam- 
ilies studied, the amount of service provided for was characteristic of an 
income level above that of the other groups of goods and services in 
the budget. A higher standard was adopted for medical care because 
the BLS believed (a) it was generally accepted ‘that the majority of 
United States families have not been receiving a satisfactory volume 
of these essential services,” and (b) “there is considerable evidence 
that the medical care sought by families at all income levels is gradually 
increasing.’’ 7 

The kinds and amounts of other major goods and services included 
in the budget were derived from the way nonfarm families at all income 
levels actually spend their money as revealed by consumer expenditure 
surveys. The method used to objectively determine budget quantities 
was described earlier in this chapter. Three expenditure categories 
(gifts, miscellaneous, and contributions) that vary considerably from 
family to family were estimated at approximately 1 percent each of 
the total budget. Both occupational expenses and insurances were 
also included in the budget as general averages because these expendi- 
tures vary greatly. After the total cost of goods and services had 
been ascertained, income taxes (both Federal and State) were com- 
puted separately for each city and added. 

What, then, does the city worker’s family budget measure and what 
is its value as a yardstick? On balance, the budget combines elements 
of judgment as to how this type of family should live at a “modest 
but adequate” level with findings as to how families of somewhere 
near average income spend their money. ‘The use of standards higher 
than actual consumption experience applies principally to the esti- 
mates for food, housing, and medical care. As a result of the use of 
minimum standards for certain items, the cost of the budget is likely 
to exceed the income of a large proportion of families of the type 
represented. Such a discrepancy, however, will not necessarily follow, 
inasmuch as the budget makes no allowance for personal savings and, 
further, is based largely on consumption patterns of a less prosperous 
period. 
~ Some idea of the relationship of this budget to the average income of 
families composed of husband, wife, and two children under 18 can 
be obtained from information available for Moly xen bop D.C., in 1947. 
In that year, approximately one-third of the families of this type had 
income below $3,458, the amount found necessary by the city worker’s 


® Kellogg and Brady, op. cit., p. 15. 
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family budget. Some of these families, it can be presumed, had more 
than one earner—a condition not envisaged for the type of family 
represented by the budget. 
Granting that this budget represents to some degree a plane of 
living to which a worker might reasonably aspire, as well as describing 
contemporary behavior in the expenditure of personal income, can 
our economy support this standard? While this question cannot be 
conclusively answered on the basis of the available data, some evidence 
will be examined below. 
It can be seen from table 5 that in each year the city worker’s 
family budget was priced, the total cost of the budget was quite similar | 
to the median income of urban families with 2 children under 18 
ears.” However, it should be noted that income data obtained from | 
ousehold interviews (the method used by the Bureau of the Census) | 
tend to be understated. On the other hand, there may be measure- | 
ment errors in the opposite direction, but of a smaller magnitude, in | 
estimating the cost of the budget. 


TaBLE 5.—Comparison of annual cost of city worker’s family budget and median 
urban family income 





| 
Budget range, 34 cities Median in- 


ee ee | eee 
Year | Good 4 gop Folin 
oods an 2 children 

Total cost ! services under 18 





re inc iatconingalncale tide iota iatiaaiiie wil $2, 345-$2, 718 
Sa eae ae aa 2, 734- 3, 111 






190D 2222. ee nncececnanwowsennnnnacesccecoconececeeeee 3, 295- 3, 773 3, 064- 3, 467 

WI ancccqn ccc cana cctameenepweyesnccscercenscescccers 3, 453- 3, 933 Sy ae” GOTT leasedudgecces- 

De ikhin hidade sonb pane puiawadereenbe bh sesespcswucniacegs 3, 812- 4, 454 3, 441- 3, 965 4, 228 
529 2 3, 438- 3, 997 4, % 










1 Includes personal taxes, insurance, and occupational expense in addition to goods and services. 

2 Estimated. Cost of goods and services in 1953 obtained by adjusting the 1951 city worker’s family budget 
for — in Consumer’s Price Index; total cost of budget derived by adding 1953 adjusted tax amounts to 
1951 budget figures for insurance and occupational expenses, 


Source: City worker’s family budget obtained from U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Income data from 
U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 














In 1946 and 1947, the median-income figure was close to the total 
cost of the budget in the most expensive city. In 1949 and 1951, this 
income figure approximated the midpoint in the range of budget costs 
for all 34 cities. ‘The median income exceeded the amount budgeted 
for goods and services in the highest-cost city in every year. 

if we project the cost of the budget for 1953, as shown in the table, 
the median urban income for this type of family would be substan- 
tially larger than the budget’s cost. The small change in the cost of 
the budget between 1951 and 1953 is accounted for by a moderate 
increase in prices. While the same package of goods and services 





% See Abner Hurwitz, D. C. Family Income in Relation to BLS Family Budget, Monthly Labor Review 
(December 1948), pp. 622-623. 

2 This t of family for which income figures are available resembles the BLS budget household consist- 
ing of husband, wife, and 2 children (ages 13 and 8). The Bureau of the Census estimates that about 92 
percent of the urban families with 2 children under 18 have both parents present in the household. Fam- 
ilies having 2 children under 18, as well as all 4-person families, tend to have higher average incomes than 
either smaller or larger families. The 4-person family with children under 18 is usually headed by a worker 
in his most productive years and at the top of his earning cycle. 

% For a discussion of this point, see Herman P. Miller, Income of the American People (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1955). Miller indicates (p. 15) that the te total income estimated from the 1950 
census data was only 91 percent of the comparable estimate derived from national-income accounts. The 
understatement of aggregate income was found to be 20 percent in an earlier field survey (p. 93). 
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was adjusted only for price changes during this period, national income 
continued to rise, due largely to the high level of employment and 
increased wage rates, and this is reflected in the median family income. 

Undoubtedly, larger personal incomes have produced important 
changes in consumer expenditures. We must remember, however, 
that the 1953 estimate assumes a constant budget geared to spendin 
patterns prevailing before World War II. Aided by growing nationa 
income and easy credit terms, the level of living of most American 
families has steadily improved in recent years. In part, changes in 
consumption patterns represent technological advances which may 
require little if any additional cost to the consumer; for example, the 
substitution of electric refrigerators for iceboxes and television for 
movies. On the other hand, proportionately heavier expenditures 
and personal debt are usually involved in the purchase of costly dur- 
able goods, like new houses, automobiles, and air conditioners, which 
represent a higher plane of comfort and convenience. It is interesting 
to note that transportation was once considered so unimportant an 
item that the BLS did not even mention it when reporting on its 1901 
survey of consumer expenditures. Transportation, as an item of 
family expense, has since become of considerable importance in our 
mobile society. 

A currently revised city worker’s family budget, if developed with 
the same assumptions and techniques used in 1946, would probably 
show considerably larger amounts than those estimated for 1953. 
The precise relationship of an up-to-date budget and the median 
family income would be difficult to establish. 

Whether our economy could support a standard which exceeds 
current consumption practices for important components of the budg- 
et depends upon other factors. Viewed as an objective for the labor 
force, such a budget would be practicable so long as the improvement 
in standards did not outrun increased output per man-hour. Stated 
differently, if a timelag were to persist between the formulation of 
higher than actual living levels and their attainment, the gains in 
productivity might be sufficient to enable the economy to provide 
the higher standard. 

As a guide to benefit levels in veterans’ programs, the model budget 
concept has serious limitations. There is merit, of course, in efforts 
to develop methods for identifying and determining the cost of satis- 
factory living standards for workers or other segments of the popula- 
tion. The most recent efforts in this direction have relied heavily 
on our knowledge of consumer expenditure patterns. The basic data 
on the expenditures, and incomes, of various types of family groups 
might themselves provide a direct and fruitful approach for deter- 
mining benefit levels in income maintenance programs for veterans. 
These data, however, would be less useful in identifying a minimum 
standard of living than in locating the actual level of living—as 
measured by the use of money—typical of any occupational or other 
kind of group. The particular group selected as a guide for veterans’ 
disability compensation, for example, would depend on the compensa- 
tion objectives of that program. The kinds of personal income and con- 
sumer expenditure data now available will be surveyed in chapter IV. 





™ However, at Such times as there occurs significant underemployment of productive resources (including 
manpower, equipment, and raw materials) in our economy, it is possible to increase rea] national income by 
stepping up purchasing power beyond the current rate of consumption. 








CHAPTER III 


GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATION AND TEMPORAL CHANGES IN 
LIVING CONDITIONS 


Certain problems must be considered regardless of whether a model 
budget or some other method is used for determining the level of 
veterans’ benefits. These relate principally to (a) differences in the 
living conditions of urban and farm families and between geographical 
eee and (b) periodic changes both in the cost and in the level of 
iving. 


SOME LIMITATIONS OF A UNIFORM BENEFIT STANDARD 


If the purpose of a benefit is to enable the recipient to maintain a 
customary or a specified level of living, it should be recognized that 
a uniform money payment will have unequal consequences for various 
—- of the population. 

he comparison between the cost of the model budget and median 
family income shown in table 5 of the previous chapter was confined 
to the urban population. The money income of rural families is 
significantly lower. Table 1, below, reveals that rural-nonfarm 
families of the specified type received from 10 to 16 percent less income 
than their urban counterparts during the years 1947-53. Rural-farm 
families, at the same time, received from 35 to 47 percent less. 


TABLE 1.—Annual median money income of families with 2 children under 18 years, 
by urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm residence, for selected years 





Median family income 
Year Rural-nonfarm | Rural-farm 
i P t of P t of 
ercent 0: ercent 0 
Amount urban Amount urban 
Dl iuecesdeschuccebcsdayaetuscen $3, 455 5 85.6 $2, 019 58.4 
DRED iw vn wenvanacnccssdcdganiadess 3, 645 3,175 87.1 2, 365 64.9 
Se iniiinaitnk badins Srernmamieliidmied 3, 530 3, 056 86. 6 1, 875 53.1 
WONG a So dds Ub ~ Bid cdhdewd- chatted 4, 228 3, 549 83.9 2, 400 56.8 
i heh hi hiner atatiiions 4, 933 4,417 89. 5 2, 920 59. 2 


Source: U. 8S. Bureau of the Census. 


The gap between urban and rural-farm money income is even larger 
for some other kinds of family units, particularly single individuals 
and two-person families. 


Urban-rural differences 
In 1953, slightly more than 14 percent of the population of the 
United States lived on farms—a decline from 30 percent in 1920, 


25 percent in 1930, 23 oar in 1940, and 17 percent in 1950—but 
farm residents receive only 7.4 percent of the national income. 
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More than a third of the cash income of farm residents came from 
nonagricultural sources.' For all persons 14 years of age or over 
receiving money income in 1953, the median amount was distributed 
$1,083 for rural-farm residents, $2,191 for rural-nonfarm residents, 
and $2,610 for urban residents. This disparity of money income 
between the farm and nonfarm population, however, overstates the 
difference in their levels of living. 

Money income is less indicative of the economic welfare of farm 
families than of urban families. Nonmonetary income, principally 
the value of food produced at home and the net rental value of owner- 
occupied housing, is substantial in the farm economy. For example, 
in 1953 the value of farm products consumed directly in farm house- 
holds—$2,053 million—amounted to 18 percent of net cash income 
of the farm population from agriculture and 12 percent of net cash 
income of this group from all sources.* The net rental value of farm 
dwellings, after payment of taxes and interest, represents only about 
15 percent of the value of these farm products and, of course, is similar 
to the nonmonetary income of urban residents who occupy property 
which they own. However, farm families, more often than urban 
families, live in their own homes.‘ 

Qualitatively, urban dwelling units are superior to farm houses. 
Table 2 illustrates this difference for a number of facilities which are 
frequently associated with satisfactory housing conditions. 


TaBLe 2.—Characteristics of urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm housing units 
in United States, 1940 and 1950 


Percentage of dwellings with specified facility 

















1940 1950 
Facility in structure 
Rural Rural 
Urban Urb 

Non- | Farm Non- | Farm 

farm farm 
RE Nie ui oc5 donticadtuapuebmeeibemeill 96 78 31 99 90 78 
Piped running water_.........- Be 93 56 18 98 71 45 
ce 91 45 ll 93 55 28 
Mechanical refrigeration -_--- 56 39 15 86 72 63 
Central heating-_--....- iat ewes tai 58 27 10 63 31 18 
BS POR ROE Ee POs on. denccdsseececceccccuces 84 77 79 87 81 78 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Census of Housing, 1940 and 1950. 


It is apparent that farm housing made tremendous strides between 
1940 and 1950 in adding facilities for greater comfort and convenience. 





! Agricultural aries Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, The Farm Income Situation, 
FIS-149 (October 1954), tables 3 and 19. ; 

2 U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, series P-60, No. 16 (May 1955), table 1. 

3 Agricultural Marketing Service, op. cit., tables 3, 14, and 19. 

In a 1951 sample survey of farm families in the North Central States, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
found that home-produced food accounted for about 45 — of the retail money value of all family food. 
(U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1955 (October 1954), p. 36. 

The Department found in another survey that — 4 percent of the money value of food consumed by 
urban families was home produced or received as gift or pay. (U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Food 
Consumption of Urban Families in the United States, Agriculture Information Bulletin No, 132 (October 
1954), p. 2.) 

* In 1950, 65.7 percent of all occupied farm dwellings were owner-occupied. The corresponding propor- 
tions of owner-occupancy were 50.5 percent for urban and 63 percent for rural-nonfarm housing units. 
(U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Census of Housing: 1950, vol. I, pt. 1, table 3.) 
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This is especially true for electric lighting and mechanical refrigera- 
tion. However, in the availability of inside running water, flush 
toilets, and central heating, farmhouses are still far behind urban 
dwellings. The infrequent use of central heating in farmhouses 
might be accounted for to some extent by the relatively large con- 
centration of agriculture in the South, where the temperature is mild 
most of the year. Urban housing also appears to be less crowded 
than farm accommodations on the basis of the number of persons per 
room. As an overall measure of building condition, the Bureau of 
the Census found in 1950 that 17 percent of the occupied farm dwell- 
ings were dilapidated as compared with 6 and 13 percent, respectively, 
of the urban and rural-nonfarm units. 

Unquestionably, the qualitative differences between urban and 
rural housing are reflected in rental values and, hence, in the cost of 
living. While no average rent figure is available for farm dwellings, 
less than one-fifth of which are renter-occupied, the 1950 census found 
a marked gap between urban and rural-nonfarm rents. The median 
contract monthly rent for the country as a whole was $37.54 for 
urban units and $21.67 for rural-nonfarm units. The corresponding 
figures for gross rent ° were $44.16 and $30.44. 

Regional differences 

An analysis of urban-rural differences in this country largely re- 
solves itself into a regional analysis. When the United States is 
viewed as four broad regions (classified by the Bureau of the Census 
as Northeast, North Central, South and West, as shown on chart 1), 


it becomes apparent that the rural population is found largely con- 
centrated in the South. 


TaBLE 3.—Percentage distribution of United States population by urban, rural- 
nonfarm, and rural-farm and by region, 1950 





Percent 
Region : 
Urban neural | Rural farm 
I GONE citiensstienodtcecdhsanmnitisinecdandsans 64.0 20.7 | 15.3 
I  hiieniubninsichbndbbdphi stil alatidea Unies suhaivcnioe 79.5 16.0 4.5 
I nln craic bnm cena sdininmiaandliiamendamannil 64.1 19.2 16. 7 
Envi ckciidgitboatcedeesecaebekipeabancenotunnmties: 48.6 26.2 25.2 
Wa ici ettetntteiecitstetbandtictnbdbetiiibeneniicswtane 69.8 20. 4 9.8 





Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1950, vol. II, pt. 1, table 58. 


It can be seen from table3 that in 19507fewer than 1 out of every 
2 persons in the South lived in an urban area, as compared with 4 
out of 5 in the Northeast and nearly 2 out of 3 in the country as a 
whole. One out of every four persons in the South lived on a farm; 
this group constituted 52 percent of all farm residents in the United 
States. The South and the North Central States accounted for 84 
percent of the country’s entire farm population. 


§ Contract rent adjusted to eliminate differentials resulting from varying practices with respect to in- 


oun of heat, utilities, and furniture. Gross rent includes average cost of utilities and fuels but excludes 
urniture. 
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The population living on farms, of course, is not identical with 
the population dependent on agriculture. Some workers living on 
farms derive part or even all of their money income from nonagricul- 
tural activity. According to the 1950 census, 27 percent of employed 
workers living on farms were working in nonagricultural industries. 
At the same time, however, 18 percent of agricultural workers did not 
live on farms. More than a third of farm families reported that 
nonfarm work was the major source of their earnings in 1950.° 

Although the differences between the farm and nonfarm population 
are no longer as sharply drawn as in the past, the distinction is still 
important because of differences both in living conditions and in their 
relative share of nonmonetary income. 

Just as average money income is relatively low for the farm popula- 
tion (the median amounts received by persons with income in 1953 
were $1,083 farm, $2,191 rural-nonfarm and $2,610 urban), money 
income is nee. low for the South where the farm population 
is heavily concentrated. ‘Table 4 shows the median money income of 
men in each of the other 3 regions about 50 percent higher than in the 
South. The regional variations were relatively greater among women 
whose median income ranged from $900 in the South to $1,529, or 70 
percent higher, in the Northeast. 


TABLE 4.—Median money income of person$ 14 years and over in United States, by 
sex and region, 1953 





Median income 


Region 





Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 16 (May 1955), table 8. 


The difference in income between the South and the rest of the 
United States can be explained largely by two factors: (1) a larger 
proportion of the population in the South lives on farms and in rural 
areas, and (2) the South contains a larger proportion of nonwhite 
persons whose earnings are low. 

When the comparison is restricted to urban residents, the income 
differences between the South and the other regions are small for the 
white population. Among urban white men, the median income in 
the South was less than 10 percent below that in the Northeast and 
West and 17 percent below the North Central region. The median 
income of urban white women in the South was not significantly 
different than in the Northeast and higher than in the other regions. 
Among the urban nonwhite population, however, the incomes of both 
men and women in the South were far below those received in other 
regions.” 


6 U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1950, vol. II, pt. 1, pp. 33-34. 
7U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 16 (May 1955), p. 3. 
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Living costs versus living levels 


In pricing a standard budget, agencies have generally found consid- 
erable variation in its total cost among urban areas. However, differ- 
ences in housing costs account for most of the cost differences between 
cities. Relatively little difference is found in food costs. With the 
exception of local taxes, the factors which determine food prices tend 
to make them uniform from city to city in contrast with the more 
local character of the factors affecting housing. 

When estimating the city worker’s family budget in 1951, the BLS 
found prices in the low-cost city (New Orleans) to be the following 
percentages of prices in the high-cost city (Washington, D. C.): 


Percent 

TONE Cnc chk noe ibete shoo scdkucceuhdncspaheatadbbaoteen 86 
ees) GOCE WNE CEO Abu. hin ewe eee ddd LEU a 87 
PIN is wm Sindet ds ded whhdind ol iadan ile bik bib Sm d dine Sle a died kl 56 
a i 101 

I ee ei Nn ane os ate, attains 2 damn etidie as Aaihaniae 95 
Insurance, occupational expenses, ete... .......-..-..--.---.--------- 100 
Podetnel SARs bE ac i etait oo ict te deed 64 


The largest expenditure group, food, costs about the same amount in 
both cities, but housing, another major item of the budget, was found 
to be much less expensive in New Orleans. Differences in climate, as 
reflected in fuel and constructiog costs, may help to explain this wide 
variation. Although cities with warmer climates would be expected 
to have low heating requirements, housing costs in Houston, one of 
the warmest cities, were equal to those in Milwaukee, one of the coldest 
cities, and were exceeded only in Washington and Richmond. How- 
ever, two other cities with warm climates (New Orleans and Mobile) 
did have the lowest housing costs.® 

As pointed out earlier, a standard budget measures the cost of the 
same or equivalent goods and services in different localities. The 
standards and components of the budget; however, may not be repre- 
sentative of actual living conditions in any given locality where it is 
priced. Moreover, because of difficulties in obtaining identical or 
comparable items from place to place, the cost of the budget may also 
reflect differences in the quality of living. 

It was noted in a previous section of this study that there is con- 
siderable qualitative difference between urban and rural housing 
accommodations. Similarly, the quality of available housing likely 
varies also among urban areas. 

Except for housing, the BLS and WPA budget surveys provided 
evidence that prices are fairly uniform in our large cities for similar 
items. When it is said that it costs much less to live in a southern 
city than a northern one, there is frequently confusion between the 
cost and the level or quality of living. 

Differences in living conditions exist, too, among the farm popula- 
tion. One measure of such differences is a county index of the ‘evel 
of living of farm-operator families. This index, computed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is based upon four items 
thought to be closely associated with all goods and services that make 
up the family level of living: (1) percentage of farms with electricity; 
(2) percentage of farms with telephones; (3) percentage of farms with 

8 It should be noted that housing costs in the budget are based on rental] units only. The variation in 


housing costs found by the BLS is quite similar to differences reported in the 1950 census in the median 
gross monthly rent of nonfarm dwellings for those States in which the city worker’s family budget is priced. 
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automobiles; and (4) average value of products sold or traded in the 
preceding calendar year (adjusted for changes in purchasing power of 
the farmer’s dollar). 


TABLE 5.—Average county index of farm-operator family level of living for the 
United States, major regions and geographic divisions, 1945, 1950, and 1954 


Average index (United States county 
average for 1945= 100) 
Region and division 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


North Central 


115 
150 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


It will be seen from table 5 that the level of living, as measured by 
this index, of farm-operator families in the South is substantially 
below that of any other region. The relative position of the South, 
however, has improved considerably since 1945. Despite this im- 

rovement, tremendous extremes continue to exist between the East 

outh Central States (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi) and the Pacific States (Washington, Oregon, and California). 
It should be kept in mind that the county indexes apply only to farm- 
operator families and do not indicate living iien for hired 
farmworkers and their families. 


THE PROBLEM OF KEEPING BENEFITS CURRENT 


Once a budget, or any other standard measure, is considered appro- 
priate for determining the amount of benefits under a public program, 
administrators are faced with the problem of keeping it up to date. 
A budget may become outdated as the result of either of two factors: 
(1) change in consumer prices and, therefore, in the cost of living; or 
(2) change in the genera Tv of living. 


Change in the cost of living 


Fluctuations in the prices of goods and services are extremely im- 
portant to — dependent upon social-security programs; the 
price level determines the quantities of items and, therefore, the 
economic welfare a given amount of benefits will buy. Historically, 
— have tended to rise over a long period of time but to fluctuate 

oth up and down during relatively short periods. 
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These patterns are observable in table 6 and chart 2 which trace 
the BLS Consumer Price Index since 1915. This index is the best 
known and most widely accepted measure of monthly and annual 
changes in the cost of a given ‘‘market basket” of items. It can be 
seen that the general price level trended steadily upward from 1915 
to a peak in 1920. Following a sharp decline between 1920 and 1922, 
prices moved in a fairly narrow range during the 1920’s and then 
fell sharply again in the depressed 1930’s. After again reaching the 
1920 peak in 1946, the general price level has continued to rise and 
establish new highs in each succeeding year, except for the 1949-50 
recession period. The separate index for food has tended to move 
with the index for all items. Food prices, however, tend to be more 
flexible than most other prices and, consequently, decline faster and 
further under unfavorable economic conditions. 


TaBLe 6.—Inder of the cost of all goods and services, and food only, purchased by 
moderate-income families in large cities of United States, selected years 1915-54. 

















Consumer Price Index Consumer Price Index 
(1947-49 = 100) (1947-49 = 100) 
Year Year 

All items Food Food 
Sin: ciiiths tamtonitels seca aediiceatited 43.4 40.0 Sl iead basen hamaweweael 59.3 50.1 
iin iwiddtopaguuiadeunaie’ 85.7 Be OE Se ecccnteteressucvceubed 61.4 §2.1 
Sl hstniatesdtnaenmiaiuaiesinate 75.0 8 Saar 60.3 48.4 
SI viiscisinstuicseaatereeaaaecmina aioe 71.4 62. 4 Scalia cinaismeecenwunitaan 59.4 47.1 
Iii licciiscna ibs Sellen inlining 65.0 a I cabana catatonia ae 59.9 47.8 
I sik incest cet aueritataends 58.4 a cea 76.9 68. 9 
Slatcclubninkieddededaauel: 55.3 41.6 i inndtvaveddecenuwiasnd 102.8 101.2 
Elis dstemmtenuimuddisieainls 57.2 46.4 i tinnd dhppnepcdopuein 114.8 112.6 
neh en band chase asian ie eat 58.7 49.7 || 








Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of Labor. 


It is possible to keep the purchasing power of a standard budget 
constant by adjusting the money amount periodically for changes in 
the cost of living. This might be accomplished either by applying 
the percentage change in the Consumer Price Index to the cost of the 
budget or, for more precise results, by completely repricing the budget 
items. Similarly, it is possible to keep the purchasing power of any 
benefit formula reasonably constant by use of the Consumer Price 
Index. The principal obstacle to providing a constant level of 
living through benefit payments has been the timelag between price 
increases and adjustment of the benefit formula. The experience in 
this respect of several public programs will be examined later in this 
study. For the most part, the lag of benefits behind prices results 
from the relative inflexibility of rates fixed by statute. 
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Changes in the level of living 

To remain effective in a dynamic economy such as ours, benefit rates 
must also take into account improvements in productivity and in the 
general level of living. The distinction between adjusting benefits for 
price and productivity changes was made recently by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare when she testified before a com- 
mittee of Congress that— 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit levels were originally fixed in the mid- 
1930’s, during a depression economy. Benefit increases enacted by Congress 
since then have done little more than keep pace with the inflationary trend our 
Nation has heretofore experienced. In my opinion, a readjustment of benefits 


to take into account the improved standard of the basic elements of living for the 
American worker is necessary. * * * ® 


The relationship between the volume of goods and services produced 
and the man-hours of labor expended is often referred to as “produc- 
tivity.” Improvements in productivity are reflected, over a period 
of time, in increased real income (current dollars adjusted for price 
changes) and a higher level of living. 

Despite the occurrence of cycles in its economic activity, the United 
States has experienced a gradual upward trend of real income per 

ainfully employed worker. This growth in real income has resulted 

rom a combination of factors: (1) improvements in the skill of labor; 
(2) increases and improvement of capital equipment: and (3) improve- 
ments in organization and methods of sy 

The long-term productivity trend of the American economy is traced 
in chart 3. These productivity estimates are expressed in constant 
dollars of 1950 purchasing power to provide a measure of change over 
time in the physical output of goods and services, as measured by real 
private national income per private man-hour. 

It is evident from chart 3 that the national economy has experienced 
a continuous, although irregular, pattern of growth. Between 1850 
and 1950, output per man-hour rose from $0.34 to $1.94, nearly a 
sixfold increase. However, the gains from 1900-50 (a period during 
which productivity almost tripled) were much larger than during the 
last half of the 19th century. 

Growth in the productivity of the economy may also be measured 
by national income data corrected for price and population changes. 
Table 7 and chart 4 present annual estimates of gross national product 
(GNP) and disposable personal income expressed in constant 
dollars per capita for the period 1929-53." 

* Social Security Bulletin, August 1955, p. 14. 

1” The U. 8. Department of Commerce derives the constant dollar series by dividing the current dollar 
estimates, in as fine a product breakdown as possible, by appropriate price indexes based on 1947 as 100, in 
order to eliminate from the current dollar estimates all price changes as compared with 1947. These annual 
data are then adjusted for population growth. The constant-dollar gross national product is a compre- 


hensive measure of the real volume of national production, including not only the manufacturing industries, 
but also the extractive industries, construction, distribution, services, and government. 
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CHART 3. ESTIMATED propuctivity ,2/ UNITED STATES 
1850 - 1960 


Private National Income per Private Man-Hour 
(1950 Prices) 


0 0 
1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 


Year National income per man-hour in 1950 prices 
1850 . (Cents) 33.7 


1860 ....... eeecccceces ccecccccecces 40.6 
1870 eerereeeee eee eeeeee eeereeeeeeeeeee 42.6 
1880 eeeeeeeeeeeereeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee Lu.& 
1890 CORREO EHO EE 61.1 
1900 SPORE HEHEHE EHH HEHE OHHH EE 75.5 
1910 eeereereeoeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 89.6 
1920 CCR HHH HR E EERE REE EH EE 93.2 
1930 eeeereeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeee 106.9 
190 CeCe ee eee 131.5 
1950 COTTE RHEE HEHE HEHE EE EE 193.5 
Estimated 1960 POCO EEE HEHEHE SEE EEE EE 240.0 


Productivity measured in terms of real private national income per 


pri 


Source: 


vate man-hour. 


J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America's Needs and Resources, 
A_New Survey, (N.Y., The Twentieth Century Fund, 1955) pp. U0, 13. 
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TaBLe 7.—Per capita gross national product and disposable personal income in 
constant (1947) dollars, 1929-53 








| 
Constant (1947) dollars per || Constant (1947) dollars per 
capita | capita 
Year Year 
Gross Disposable Gross Disposable 
national personal || national personal 
product income product income 

1029..... Leutiieaaeiieat $1, 225 $927 | ec acncemiame el oa $1, 658 $1, 245 
Debs both nde csacnetes 1, ££ 6... eee 1, 820 1, 277 
SS Bile tinplate manaielont 1,020 OD Oe is sa eet 1, 938 1,312 
— 4 eee 861 703 a ail 1, 880 1, 282 
niente ia avamaeel 825 I a cael 1, 654 1, 247 
ED. écaseediected awe 897 WEEE cGincidencnsstaces 1,611 1,173 
Seibesécchh>cdiadns 1,003 TI ii nai mettciedd inde 1, 663 1, 211 
I ll 1,112 EE I we cick weoststeinineton 1, 619 1, 203 
Se ee 1, 190 I alas den ciate eee 1, 745 1, 280 
ine-ckedeiiancmaeadien 1, 123 it dt tl éncnnitatsmowunrme 1, 833 1, 290 
Bebb akmuldiewedudientils 1, 202 Pere 1, 874 1, 306 
i litical 1, 299 981 a el ale 1, 921 1, 339 
SS Bil cinntvnisedtnrtke 1, 486 1,113 








Source: Office of Business Economics, U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Income Supplement 
to the Survey of Current Business (1954 edition), pp. 24-25. 


” For the decade"of the depressed’thirties, the per capita expansion of 
GNP was 18 percent while disposable}personal income increased 14 
percent. During the fortiesthe per capita increases were 34 percent 
for GNP and 31 percent for disposable income. Between 1950 and 
1953 these series have increased 10 and 5 percent, respectively. 

The historical evidence indicates that our real national output per 
man-hour has grown at the rate of about 2 percent a year over the last 
quarter of a century and at a rate of approximately 2% percent in recent 
years. This growth is translated into better living conditions for the 
Nation mainly through higher salaries and wages. To a much smaller 
extent, the economic gains are distributed through price reductions 
and product improvement. 

If the productivity of our economy should continue to grow at an 
an anneal rate of about 2% percent and this increase continues to be 
distributed mostly through earned income, how can persons dependent 
on public aid share in the economic gains? Where a budget is used, 
the content can be varied from time to time to represent new products 
that have become widely used and the generally higher plane of living 
enjoyed by those who earn modest incomes. If benefit rates are 
simply adjusted periodically to compensate for price increases, the 

roductivity factor might be taken into account at the same time. 

erhaps a more practical but less orderly way of accomplishing the 
same objective is to increase benefits when prices are rising but not to 
decrease them when prices decline. There is evidence from the public- 
assistance program that some welfare agencies follow a similar ex- 
pedient to improve the content of the budget at such times as costs 
are reduced by a declining caseload. 
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CHAPTER IV 


WAGE RATES, INCOME DISTRIBUTION AND CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Valuable clues to the level of living of the American people may be 
found in the data pertaining to their money income and expenditures. 
Income data by themselves cannot be taken as a complete picture of 
living conditions at any given time because they omit such important 
elements as the use of accumulated capital and homegrown products. 
Nevertheless, money income remains the dominant measure of eco- 
nomic wellbeing in our society; as such, its distribution serves as a 
rough measure of the living situation of various groups in the popula- 
tion. 

In evaluating the appropriateness of specified rates for veterans’ 
benefits, it is important to know how these compare with workers’ 
wages. Similarly, benefit levels should be examined in the light of the 
income and expenditure patterns of persons and families in different 
occupational groups, and living in different regions of the country. 
By focusing on the circumstances of the entire population, it may be 
possible to obtain some guidance for the treatment of those dependent 
upon publicly provided income. 


WAGE RATES 


One of the best available measures of wage rates on a State basis 
can be found in the data collected in connection with administration of 
the unemployment insurance program. These data have: serious 
limitations in that unemployment insurance presently covers only 
about 6 out of 10 workers. While average wage figures would be 
very representative of workers income in highly industrialized States, 
they do not furnish an accurate picture of the situation in agricultural 
States, or in areas where small-scale business is typical. Table 1 
shows the average wages of workers who were fully employed through- 
out the year in jobs covered by State unemployment insurance laws 
in 1954. 
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TaBLe 1.—States ranked by amount of average weekly wages of year-round workers 


covered by unemployment insurance laws, 1954 
Amount of average Amount of average 
wage wage 
State rank a ae ee tl State rank ili en te 
Weekly | Annual! Weekly | Annual! 
United States #......... $74. 52 $3,875 || 12 middle low: 

—_——_— et ccteetmmneaaean $67. 61 $3, 516 
12 highest: Massachusetts............ 67. 59 3, 515 
ni. ncncnstinbeidiin 90. 4, 704 North Dakota...........-. 67. 56 3, 513 
SEE dh cocugadadipainee 82. 4, 296 PE cnckdsteconsesee 67. 10 3, 489 
BEN ns casndininebee 81. 4, 234 New Mexico... 66. 98 3, 483 
CREEL sconsupettinebes 81. 21 4, 223 Tc nnitacncmenen 66. 31 3, 448 
DPA Sa ssddadttiineiun 80.1 4, 167 EE tiauinanonaudin 66. 25 3, 445 
ttthncniniitinbiemnnes 79. 4, 159 hich taiemuinmenre 66. 22 3, 443 
ST Pi ceanbncenceons 79. 75 4, 147 NS ie ce ctncioesoes 66. 09 3, 437 
cn ttiinsin oneal 78. 4, 093 Rhode Island............. 65. 58 3, 410 
I picntamecutie 78. 11 4, 062 eaten drehsensmene 64.74 3, 366 
Dea iittanwdvdndnasen di 78. 4, 057 South Dakota............ 3, 327 

ie tinatinhamtsibdibobaeae 77 4, 046 || 12 lowest: 
ieee 77.16 4,012 ND «4 citeniiaigmnceanitis 63. 03 3, 278 
12 middle high: Pip csieccdminhbened 62. 61 3, 256 
icsideuesitaanniek 76. 10 3, 957 TOD ccndeckuuscewsed . 53 3, 252 
SS dicticdbebanitawenon 73. 3, 836 is aicaddwceeséinn 61. 61 3, 204 
cia dideuaitnicis anaoe'éee 73. 53 3, 824 eo ciaienmiaadnncaine 1. 29 3, 187 
Ria eialieiatiie 73. 27 3, 810 New Hampshire . 90 3, 167 
oy EEE 73. 22 3, 807 , ” » SPSS 59. 95 3,117 
re a 72. 67 3, 779 aineteninewaawesee 87.77 3, 004 
PE ndcmsnedeceocens 72. 15 3, 752 South Carolina_.......... 55.18 2, 869 
ENE, cepnukbaveieee 71. 67 3, 727 North Carolina........... 54. 54 2, 936 
a ae a heats 70. 81 3, 682 BE cieinccncedenda 51. 78 2, 693 
Pennsylvania............. 70. 45 3,663 ||  #Arkamsas................- 51. 60 2, 683 

ws bsesddvoadscconanes 69. 05 3, 591 
i, ._ as 68. 16 3, 544 


lAV weekly wage multiplied by 52 weeks, 
2 Includes District of Columbia. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor. 


The average weekly wage, which was $74.52 for all full-time cov- 
ered workers in the United States, ranged from a high of $90.46 in 
Michigan down to $51.60 in Arkansas. When the States are ranked 
by the amount of the average weekly wage, it is apparent that aver- 
age wages tend to be highest in the most industrialized States and 
lowest in States that are predominantly agricultural. While the low- 
est quartile includes 9 Southern States, it also includes 3 States in 
the Northeast that are rural in character. 

On a regional basis, the weighted average of the weekly wages re- 
ceived by year-round workers in jobs covered by unemployment 
insurance compared as follows in 1954: Northeast, $75.45; North 
Central, $79.88; South, $63.64; West, $78.52. 

Table 2 presents some data for comparing the wages of workers 
covered by unemployment insurance with the wages of hired farm 
workers. 

In addition to cash wages, hired farm workers usually receive 
some pay in the form of goods and services. The value of this non- 
monetary remuneration, as estimated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is shown in the table under the classification 
“perquisites.” These are valued, on the average, at almost a fifth 
of the worker’s cash wages. 

. The average total farm wage, including both cash and the value of 
perquisites, has been little more than two-fifths of the average wage 
of workers covered by unemployment insurance in each of the years 
shown in table 2. The figures for farm workers, however, include 
all hired workers, year round and seasonal. The earnings of year- 
round hired farm workers would be somewhat larger. 
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TaBLE 2.—Comparison of average annual wage for year-round workers covered by 
State unemployment insurance! and for hired farm workers, 1949-53 


Workers Hired farm workers Total 
covered 
by State 


| 





1 Keene weekly wage of all workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws multiplied by 52 
wee 


3 Total farm wages, excluding OASI taxes paid by employer, divided by annual average hired farm 
employment. 
’ Noncash compensation consisting mostly of food and housing. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Department of Labor, and Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Table 3 describes the distribution of American families and unre- 
lated individuals by income levels. The term “unrelated individuals,”’ 
as used by the Bureau of the Census, refers to persons (other than 
inmates of institutions) who are not living with relatives in any type 
of family group. 

The most striking thing to be seen in this table is the concentration 
of unrelated individuals at low income levels.. Fifty-six percent of 
this group had total money income under $1,500 in 1954. More than 
half (52.9 percent) of all American families, on the other hand, had 
money income of $4,000 or more in 1954. Only 1 out of 4 families 
had income below $2,500. The median income in 1954 was $4,173 
for families and $1,224 for unrelated individuals. 

Some characteristics of these two groups which help to account for 
the differences in income distribution are suggested by table 4. In 
1954, almost a third of all unrelated individuals were 65 years old or 
over, and two-thirds of the persons in this age bracket received income 
of less than $1,000. Also of significance is the fact that nearly 6 out 
of 10 unrelated individuals were women, more than half of whom 
were in the under $1,000 income group. Family units, particularly 
when the family head is in his middle years, are found mostly at 
income levels above $3,000. Relatively few families are headed by 
persons 65 years or older, and these tend to have considerably higher 
incomes than unrelated individuals of similar age. 

It was observed earlier in this study that money income is of 
relatively greater importance to the urban than to the farm family. 
The extent of the difference in availability of cash income to farm and 
nonfarm families is indicated in table 5. Almost 3 out of 4 nonfarm 
families were at income levels of $3,000 or above in 1954 as compared 
with only 1 out of 3 farm families. Twenty-eight percent of the farm 
families had money income of less than $1,000, while only 6 percent 
of nonfarm families were in that income class. 

Table 6 shows the relationship of employment to family income 
level. In 1954, fully 44 percent of all families with incomes under 
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$1,000 were headed by persons not in the labor force; in another 4 
percent of the families the breadwinner was unemployed at the time 
of the census. An almost equally large proportion of the families with 
incomes between $1,000 and $2,000 were headed by persons not in the 
labor force or unemployed. At higher income levels, as might be ex- 
pected, the family head was infrequently outside the labor force. 

While nonfarm families at the lowest income levels are predomi- 
nantly outside the labor force, this is not true for farm families. It 
wed appear that the low money income of farm families is attribut- 
able more to underemployment or a low return on labor than to 
complete exclusion from employment opportunities. 

Table 7 points up the fact, discussed earlier, that the comparatively 
low money income of the farm population is largely a regional prob- 
lem. In 1954, more than 1.4 million rural-farm families received 
money incomes of less than $1,000. Of these, approximately two- 
thirds lived in the South. Moreover, the southern nonwhite farm 
families, which number less than a tenth of all farm families in the 
Nation, comprise more than a fifth of all those in the lowest income 


up. 

The relatively small share of{[national income received by the resi- 
dents of Southern States can be seen also in table 8. This table ranks 
the States in relation to the annual amount of per capita personal 
income received by their residents in 1954. Among the 12 States 
with the smallest amounts of per capita income are 10 Southern States. 
The 12 States with the highest incomes per capita are mostly indus- 
trial States. It may be observed that there is a close correspondence 


between the rank order of the States in table 8 and in table 1, which 
deals with average weekly wages. 

In interpreting State or regional distributions of money income, a 
caution should be kept constantly in mind. These figures present an 
imperfect picture of economic welfare for two principal reasons: 
(1) they do not take into account the goods and services retained by 
the worker for personal consumption, and (2) they make no allowance 
for the progressive character of income taxes. Consequently, the 
oe rity in economic well-being is usually somewhat smaller between 
high- and low-income areas than is suggested by the various data 
representing money income. 

Table 9 indicates in a rough way the principal sources of income of 
all persons 65 years and older. At the end of 1954, social insurance 
and related programs (including veterans’ benefits) provided the major 
source of income for almost half (47 percent) of the aged population. 
Employment was the principal source of income for 28 percent of 
the aged, and public assistance for 18 percent of this age group. These 
figures are overstated to the extent that elderly persons received 
se from more than one major source, as shown at the bottom 
of table 9. 
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TaBLe 3.—Distribution of families and unrelated individuals in the United States, 
by total money income, 1954 





Unrelated 
Income group Families individuals 
RR TD poet cen tangneccccacecbenscciaghnbnpinueredsacentssceuy 41, 934 9, 623 
RN RI k, . ceungwengeneng atch aigarnnneneitesnekainnte $4, 173 $1, 224 
PI 5 cpetoecttcel palattiaiedinclhanp cknattieeiunisiae stenting $b amie Saupekee 100.0 100.0 
NN 56 is bh ntididnabncbiddbanctibinvadeuashsothebidadbhsrhonkbeapee 4. 21. 
i le tn incall Re ce einen ai 4.2 23. 5}55. 9 
ID I... .niinionnmnhind Mite idndsehnabipekbbnwisnnibibbobanaieena wee 5. 625.3 10.7 
ND it ins, ccteil Rien tS tied din tite nktneaynsitbemeben abebnenkeeberten 5.4 8.6 
os 1 oe eels biaicngehmseareh einen ee beimemidataiar eal 5.5 7.4 
we dh Scho t es oes, dla delusacedsesibebhbacsouviendeasehe 6.4 6.9 
oe ee otk itn ne neni tenant beeen 7.5 5.8 
Ee Pi bdiacddacdéanddddicdadddcelntocbicctunuvevedesdnunksbudeecevers 7.9 4.9 
I a ita aici dd Rll din lnc ot binlsinip watpinivie diaiininiahintdnadmtinten 8.4 2.9 
nn opel ein dnndpecenigseheeesepenniaebeanasetpipeweinniee 7.2 1.9 
ss 250 shake abenninbiel seamnenibbbbbnigeocessbonbeinwed 11.9 2.9 
Me ee cheb takes nbeiseneiinie 8.5 1.3 
FE GEE reiki 0s bcbucecntesudbhaserevecscobéudssibececdscensaseddess 11.1 7 
OO GOIN 6nd odie icctnttidlinobavieotopegtaamin ‘eposemeipboeiinens 5.8 ow 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 4.—Distribution of families and unrelated individuals in the United States, 
by age and by total money income, 1954 


Percent families or individuals 

















Total 
Age and sex — ¢ $2,000 t $3,000 and 
(thousands) 1,000 to , 0 an 
Under $1,000 $2,000 $3,000 "over 
BID GOS... ssi teins 41, 934 9 ll 12 68 
Ee I, SG cececcecdeunen 2, 022 s 18 21 53 
ROE SUG id ocd eee kode 34, 499 7 s ll 74 
65 years and over..........-...-- 5, 413 21 25 15 39 
SEE TE ———————E—EEE ————SSS=S _—_ EEE, 
ee 
Unrelated individuals. ---- 9, 623 45 19 36 
SOM Ge PRE wen cccaspdvsncces 6, 516 36 19 45 
Sy aa 3, 107 66 19 15 
eS cree eee tld 4,041 | 36 | 19 45 
DOE ib bcc edi cenctiibednechsens 5, 582 52 20 28 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 


Tas Le 5.—Distribution of farm and nonfarm families in the United States, by total 
money income, 1954 


Total | 


Under |$1,000 to|$2,000 to} $3,000 
Residence number : . and 
(thousands) $1,000 | $2,000 | $3,000 over 
BD ON nia < bbc cnt cancitenstcede scdbendscghaas 41, 934 9 ll 12 68 
I IN. Ls bigdigtindnekdlnemiinditnbchnbadande® 36, 708 6 9 12 73 
SN eS i cctcn mali ulianien beabhieibaamin ke meiube 5, 226 28 23 15 34 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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TaBLe 6.—Employment status of family heads in the United States, by total money 
income of, family, 1954 


Percent family heads 
Total 
Income group families 
(thousands)} Em- | Unem- |Notin labor 
ployed '| ployed force ? 





United States: 
ee GO... «a tein cide dabaebth deste -aundabaiecds 3, 714 52 4 44 
ed eaten 4, 616 57 5 38 
7 SDs Gw5s~ scab cnabedaeteh lt abaondabobuepaeaneks 4, 983 75 5 20 
IIE... .cndcniictimnigpendalaaadgnccnmedhiiombiies ade 28, 621 90 2 7 
BET CEM. titan dha dinsblsbeer bisa hh iadbsenioe 2. 282 37 5 58 
ET ee i els SE RRR: Si. ALES 3, 401 49 6 45 
000 SEEs o sicnscicqdecsheusedsaneidbdagchburtaes 4, 190 72 5 23 
TEE... i on ncitdidd bic dinncdsctommendequon 26, 835 90 2 8 

Farm: 

1, 432 75 1 24 
1,215 82 2 16 
793 91 3 6 
1, 786 91 2 7 





1 Employment status April 1955. 
2? Exc — all members of Armed Forces, except those living off post or with their families on military 
reservations. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 7.—Distribution of rural-farm families in the United States, by total money 
income and by region and color, 1954 



































Percent rural-farm families 
Region and color 
Total Under | $1,000 to |$2,000 and 
$1,000 | $2,000 over 
NE EE cncccdabtdcessqesidensdingcccpobccabenseecunaes 100 100 100 100 
in it sack iardahitiei take sumesnihonwnsatahigedeitiel 9 3 7 12 
POE MINS handy cdckeddapcnvedendbousedccheudetsincsubbutasecdeel 39 28 36 48 
ities ndsd En s apanise cchnimicbngenss<ctneweeneemcnnectes 45 65 52 30 
Ai «i. . ds ohnambeuidbbaseinlo nksdneabisabbaddhediuniaed 36 43 44 27 
cn ddtiasicunk conessvebadtindtenraineaitbainen kisi imem 9 22 s 3 
RE tas KDR si nandinbonnatinansensenmnmnetibpeenadinin 7 4 5 10 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 8.—States ranked by annual amount of per capita personal income, 1954 


United States !___.____- $1, 770) 12 middle low: 

12 highest: ERED ED sess 1, 635 
eg SE eee 2, 414 RIN, cniclain Suiiitbedoudnaile 1, 610 
NG. 5), went d 2, 372 New Hampshire_.......-- 1, 605 
Connecticut... ........... 2, 361 IR oS cisitiwacsie wake abe 1, 582 
ke fee ee 2, 219 i tk ke ewes 1, 574 
I 2, 163 RR Sep See ere! 1, 492 
gS ee 2, 162 DS ae ee eee 1, 483 
SS eee SO ee 2, 155 WIR cecsuasstsuhey so 1, 480 
i See + a 2, 017 Co iaid = wrk ans eee 1, 466 
SNS coin dwietod Suleiew wae 1, 983 ID oes iesdn.on Gentine tee Otel 1, 433 
Washington. -____......-- 1, 949 VOR. Cc ooo cde e 1, 408 
SE en conbnhinbase I 940 New Mexioo............- 1, 387 
Massachusetts. _....._ ~~ 1, 922 | 12 lowest: 

12 middle high: South Dakota...........- 1, 332 
ch PS a 1, 834 a i ia cs ee alah 1, 302 
Rhode Island_.......-.-- 1, 823 OGRE... ncn cee nntbseel 1, 237 
Pennsylvania. ......-...- 1, 785 West Virginia_......._--- 1, 232 
ng kmh eae pal 1, 779 a a uerines 1, 216 
ier ar wet etre a 1, 757 NNR ot Seco 1, 212 
a 1, 747 North Carolina. _.._..--- 1,190 
ei lena ea? ell ap Bett 1, 729 North Dakota. _.....---. 1, 186 
IN nics wisnen nitude ae son he wee Tn 1, 091 
I iid stan asd hata ite 1, 689 South Carolina_......... 1, 063 
I a hi es aia ed 1, 686 I i oh a tts tenth 979 
SI oslo atin cncneianiadcaiee Oak 1, 667 cn neem omens 873 
iota halle alee bicine 1, 644 


1 Includes District of Columbia. 
Source: Office of Business Economics, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Tasie 9.—Estimated number of persons 65 years and over in the United States 
receiving money income from specified sources, December 1954. 


Persons 65 years and over ! 








Source ace 
umber 
(millions) | Pereent 

ee Rea oo chip aenbecunceesddevenssveuceuanbonue 13.9 100. 0 

cpa mhaiivanmnainels diidthinthyaptdieiiilatdinkneimecceiimed 3.9 27.8 
Social insurance and related programs eee 6.6 47.2 
Old-age and survivors’ insurance. ..................-.....--.--... iSiduee 5.3 37.9 
a ia ais citi dn ontiniettdauonessennnadon 5 3.3 
Government employees’ I a ean .4 3.1 
a eee srevigiaieh ail 5 3.5 
Wives not directly receiving benefits. -....................-...--.--.--.- 2 1.2 
a nial eee omaebes bakdane ines Sal 2.6 18.4 
No money income or income solely from gear ORMNONG 2-2 os oo ca es 2.0 14.6 
Income from more than 1 specified source.............----------------------- aa 1.1 7.9 
Employment and social insurance .-....................................-- .6 4.2 
Social insurance and public assistance. ....................- icine teve 5 3.7 





! Sum of persons shown under the 4 categories exceeds number in the ae by number with income 
from more than 1 of the 3 main sources; amount of this duplication is shown in separate section. Persons 
with income from weume sources may also have received income from other sources. 

3 Includes nonworking wives of earners. 

3 Persons with income from more than 1 type of program are counted only once. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


The series of tables which follow broadly describe the consumption 
patterns of the American people. These summary tables show 
average income after taxes and distribution of expenditures for 
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selected types of urban families. They are derived from data ob- 
tained by the United States Bureau of ee Statistics in a compre- 
hensive survey of the expenditures of urban consumers in the calendar 
year 1950. The Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 1950 had as 
its prim urpose the collection of current information on family 
spending habits needed for revision of the weights in the Bureau’s 
onsumer Price Index. The survey was conducted in 91 cities 
selected as representative of all urban places in the United States. 
Similar expenditure surveys had been used earlier by the BLS for 
determining the content of the city worker’s family budget. 

It has generally been recognized that factors like the composition, 
income level and social environment of a family influence the pattern 
of its consumption expenditures. An effort has been made to hold 
some of these factors constant in the tables which follow in order to 
compare the expenditure patterns of families under varying cir- 
cumstances. 

The data presented pertain to family groups which differ in com- 
position, occupation and place of residence. Within each of these 
classifications, however, families also differ in their income level. No 
attempt has been made here to examine in detail the behavior of a 

iven type of family at successive income levels. In general, it has 

een observed that families increase their consumption as their income 
increases. As disposable income rises, consumption expands through 
the purchase of more goods and services and, at some point, by a shift 
to better quality items in the family budget. 

On the whole, there is a fairly consistent pattern by which families 
of a given type spend their money. It can be seen from tables 10a 
and 1la that the proportion of expenditures allocated by the four- 
person family for each of the consumption categories remains fairly 
constant regardless of the kind of urban community or the occupation 
of the family head. The average family of this size spends about 28 

ercent of its money for food, 18 percent for housing, exclusive of 
urnishings, 10 percent for clothing, 5 percent each for medical care 
and personal insurance, and 12 percent for transportation. 

The most noteworthy variations from this pattern among urban 
areas is the tendency for the residents of small communities, particu- 
larly in the suburbs of the West, to devote a higher share of income to 
transportation than the people in large cities. In each region, how- 
ever, residents receive and spend more money in large than in small 
cities and, except for the West, suburban residents spend more than 
the residents of large cities (see table 10). Among the nine classes of 
cities, average income and expenditures are lowest in small cities of 
the South. 

Variations in the pattern of urban family expenditures are some- 
what more closely related to occupation than residence. It can be 
seen from table 1la that the families of persons in the higher paying 
occupations spend proportionately less for food and relatively more 
for housing and for gifts and contributions than wage-earner families. 
The proportion of expenditures devoted to clothing and medical care 
is*approximately the same for all occupational groups. 

Causaaesline variation in the amount of money income and expendi- 
tures of four-person urban families, classified by occupation, is shown 
by table 11. Regular money income after taxes ranged in 1950 from 
an average of approximately $6,300 for the family headed by a 
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self-employed, salaried professional or official person to $3,512 and 
$3,683, respectively, for the family headed by an unskilled wage earner 
or pesaees not gainfully employed. At the same time, average family 
disbursements (total expenditures for current consumption, gifts and 
contributions and personal insurance but exclusive of net changes in 
assets and liabilities) ranged from $6,025 for the self-employed and 
$6,491 for the salaried professional or official to $3,797 for the unskilled 
wage earner and $4,028 where the family head was not gainfully 
employed.! 

A comparison of the expenditure patterns for families of dissimilar 
composition reveals more significant differences than were observed 
for the four-person families. It can be seen from table 12a that the 
single elderly person spends proportionately much more for housing 
and gifts and contributions and less for clothing and personal insurance 
than other types of families. The 2-person family headed by an 
elderly person also spends a proportionately large amount for gifts 
and contributions—and for housing as compared with the average 
4-person family—and comparatively little for clothing. The broken 
family, consisting of 1 parent and 2 minor children, tends to devote 
relatively large shares of its expenditures for the basic items of food, 
housing and clothing and comparatively little for transportation, 
gifts and contributions, and personal insurance. 

This latter family type appears to be considerably less well off, on 
the average, than either the elderly or the husband-wife families. 
This is suggested both by proportionately heavy food expenditures 
(34 percent for 3 persons and, as shown in table 13a, as much as 40 

ercent of expenditures for the parent with 3 children) and by the 
act that the average family with 1 parent present (even when there 
are as many as 5 or more children) has less or only little more to 
spend than an elderly couple and much less than the 4-person husband- 
wife family. It is evident from table 13 that the disposable income 
of the broken family does not increase significantly with family size. 


1 The tendency for family expenditures to exceed income may be explained by a number of factors includ- 
ing (1) the known tendency of survey respondents to underestimate income, savings and “‘luxury’’ expendi- 
tures, (2) the exclusion from regular money income of nonrecurring money ee Seeneaoes large 
gifts and lump-sum insurance settlements, (3) classifying as current consumption the net expenditures for 
durable goods like automobiles in a — when much consumer buying was motivated by fear of wartime 
shortages, and (4) sampling variability. 
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TaBLe 10.—Consumer expenditures in urban areas of the United States, 1950— 
Summary of average income and expenditures of husband-wife families of 4 per- 
sons with oldest child under 16, United States urban and 9 classes of cities 





Class of city 





United , 
Expenditure group Cities in the North | Cities in the South | Cities in the West 


a rn ae aa CLS. OOD OO 


Large | 84> | small | Large | SU>- | small | Large Sub- | Small 


g@2 
| BE 


———SS | | SO 


Income after taxes !___...... $4, 606 | $4, 669 |$5,098 [$4,193 |$4,073 |$5,006 |$3, 540 [$4,799 |$4, 580 | $4, 669 
Expenditures for current 
consumption, gifts and 
contributions, and per- 




















a 


Current consumption ?..| 4,437 | 4,444 | 4,837 | 4,172 | 4,017 | 4,598 | 3,405 | 4,699 | 4,503 | 4,462 


——— | | | | | — | -—_ 


I alld tone 1,333 | 1,406 | 1,448 | 1,251 | 1,211 | 1,356 | 1,043 | 1,306 | 1,300 1, 361 

} Housing, fuel, and 
operations......... 892 892 983 918 873 933 668 927 860 813 
ouse fu: es 339 298 351 306 333 328 254 432 313 361 
: Clothing...........- 499 530 564 424 464 5Ol 440 502 436 478 
edical care......-- 225 237 234 188 184 214 149 245 245 247 
, Transportation... -.- 569 476 649 547 406 624 690 782 643 
Peron cunbenvecs 580 605 608 538 546 642 416 597 567 559 
aS. | S SS OS | )6sO SS OSS SS SS EE ee 
| Gifts and contributions... 132 118 167 oF 140 174 132 136 109 118 
Personal insurance -..... 240 237 281 244 232 267 155 254 212 219 





1 magne current money income only; excludes inheritances, large gifts, and lump-sum insurance settle- 
ments. 
2 Current ———- includes expenditures for durable goods except real estate. For example, the 
transportation item includes net capital expenditure, after trade-in allowarce, for purchase of automobiles, 


| Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


TABLE 10a.—Consumer expenditures in Urban areas of the United States, 1950— 
Percentage distribution of expenditures of husband-wife families of 4 persons 
with oldest child under 16, United States urban and 9 classes of cilies 


[Percent] 





Class of city 
United! Cities in the North | Cities in the South | Cities in the West 
Expenditure group States eaee owe 
garban, | 
Large | Sub- Small | Large | S4b- Small | Large | SUb- Small 


Expenditures for current 
consumption, gifts and 
contributions, and per- 








sonal insurance...........- 100; 100; 100; 100; 100; 100) 100; 100; 100 100 
Current consumption!..| 92} 93| 92| 93| 92| 92| 92) 92| 93| 
28 29 27 28 28 27 28 26 28 

8 19 19 20 20 19 18 18 18 17 

7 6 7 s 7 7 8 6 s 

10 ll ll 10 ll 10 12 10 9 10 

5 5 4 4 4 4 5 5 5 

12 10 12 12 9 12 12 13 16 13 

12 13 12 12 12 13 11 12 12 12 

Gifts and contributions. 3 2 3 2 3 3 4 3 2 2 
OBacowse 5 5 5 5 5 5 4 5 5 5 


1 Current consumption includes expenditures for durable goods except real estate. For example, the 
transportation item includes net capital expenditure, after in allowance, for purchase of automobiles. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of Labor. 
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Taste 11.—Consumer expenditures in urban areas of the United States, 1950— 
Summary of average income and expenditures of 4-person families, by occupation 
of family head 


Occupation of family head 





Salaried | Wage earners 



































Expenditure group Self- profes- | Clerical |___ - __| Not 

employed| we = anal iy, 
anc sales +1, Sdemi- y employe 
officials Skilled skilled Unskilled 
| 
Income after taxes !............. $6, 206 $6, 310 $4, 862 | $4, 465 $4, 055 $3, 512 $3, 683 
Expenditures for current con- 
sumption, gifts and contribu- 
tions, and personal insurance... 6, 025 6, 491 5, 130 4, 824 4,454 3, 797 4, 028 
Current consumption ?__.... ms 5, 474 ; ~ §, 867 soe 4, 737° 4,484 : 4,179 mm: 3, 548 3,773 
ood... -- ; : 1, 522 1, 615 1, 462 1,371 1,318 1,175 1, 299 
Housing, fuel, and opera- 

tions... biel 1,096 1, 226 | 925 786 7il 627 682 
House furnishings --- - - - . 445 406 318 204 280 223 219 
Clothing - -.. . 692 724 576 556 499 450 481 
Medical care. , 269 308 235 222 193 195 185 
Transportation -.. 645 785 594 647 603 438 399 
EOE ine so sk wine 404~ 805 | 805 628 608 574 441 506 
Gifts and contributions. -- - ia 238 | 246 rT 145 . 119° am 96 tee “123 
Personal insurance... .......- 313 | 378 248 221 179 170 132 











1 Regular current money income only; excludes inheritances, large gifts, and lump-sum insurance settle- 
ments, 

2 Current consumption includes expenditures for durable goods except real estate. For example, the 
transportation item includes net capital expenditure, after trade-in allowance, for purchase of automobiles, 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


TABLE 11a.—Consumer expenditures in urban areas of the United States, 1950— 
Percentage distribution of expenditures of 4-person families, by occupation of 
family head 

{Percent] 


Occupation of family head 











Salaried Wage earners 
Expenditure group Self- Sa: MO a ee Not 
employe d sionals _ se geinfoly 
and sales . Semi- employ: 
officials Skilled skilled Unskilled 
Expenditures for current con- 
sumption, gifts and contribu- 
tions, and personal insurance -.- 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Current consumption !_.....- ea haa. «QB fe 94 94 94 
a eee 25 25 28 28 30 31 32 
Housing, fuel, and opera- 
a 18 19 18 16 16 16 17 
House furnishings... ..... 7 6 6 6 6 6 5 
CN, cnnicande neseadna 12 ll 11 | 12 ll 12 12 
Medical care. ...........- 5 5 5 5 4 5 5 
Transportation..........- 11 12 12 13 14 12 10 
Bee tcanshtbbccoend 13 12 12 | 13 13 12 13 
Gifts and contributions. --.-... ' 4 , P Es 3 = 2 f 2 2 3 
Personal insurance. .........- 5 | 6 5 | 5 4 4 3 




















1 Current consumption includes expenditures for durable goods except real estate. For example, the 
transportation item includes net capital expenditure, after trade-in allowance, for purchase of automobiles. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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TaBLe 12.—Consumer expenditures in urban areas of the United States, 1950— 
Summary of average income and erpenditures of families headed by elderly persons, 
families with only 1 parent present, and husband-wife families of 4 persons 














Type of family 
- —— 
Expenditure group nt, Husband- 
Single con- 2-person 2children | wife family of 
Gimer age | family, head | “under 18 | 4, children 
years under 16 years 
Deesues arben tenes 8... adind- cone cnibve $1, 239 $2, 560 $2, 250 $4, 606 
Expenditures for current consumption, gifts, 
and contributions, and personal fasurens ee 1, 481 2, 746 | 2, 622 4, 809 
Current consumption ?....................-. 1,318 2, 478 | 2, 526 Dont SAP 
I i he ET 6 adhd icoks poguliiinne 413 777 903 1, 333 
Housing, fuel, and operations.........- 456 673 641 892 
Housefurnishings.....................-- 53 133 138 339 
ick hbonsvablbtivnds asackitene 67 178 333 499 
Medical care......-- 5 tnd ead eevee dmiabnlinass | &Y 191 123 225 
TI Risesiitisivncditiaccaincussase | 116 279 105 560 
wat dbecenccdsdimnsimasentiens 124 248 283 580 
—aaeaaeaSaES———eaSe CO ae aaa OSS 
Gifts and contributions. .___._- ial anaes 143 168 | 31 | 132 
FUMED SE bonccscccdercccececetena 20 100 65 240 


1 Regular current money income only; excludes inheritances, large gifts, and lump-sum insurance settle- 
ments, 

2 Current consumption includes expenditures for durable goods except real estate. For example, the 
transportation item includes net capital expenditure, after trade-in allowance, for purchase of automobiles. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


TABLE 12a.—Consumer expenditures in urban areas of the United States, 1950— 
Percentage distribution of expenditures of families headed by elderly persons 
families with only 1 parent present, and husband-wife families of 4 persons 








[Percent] 
Type of family 

Expenditure group ; r Fi 1 parent, Husband- 
Single con 2-person 2children | wife family of 

65 and rl = oane under 18 4, children 

a ve ver . 
years under 16 years 
Expenditures for current consumption, gifts 

and contributions, and personal insurance.__- 100 100 100 100 
Current consumption !__............-. pik 89 90 96 «92 
lok aibdhinoie ict aeransaid os 28 28 34 2 
Housing, fuel, and operations. _. .--.-.-- 31 25 24 18 
Flames COTONNGS. |. idk 5 o-oo h ice 4 5 5 7 
CN ee trancwesidcdbiwsciinessqen 4 6 13 10 
eS See ee ee 6 7 5 5 
I cirainntdnbn e446 onaobedes 8 10 4 12 
SE ccthiecbesns cathesdecdbpatece 8 9 ll 12 
Gifts and contributions... ........ einen 10 6 1 3 
Personal insurance. .........-. Rccthanscudiine 1 4 2 5 


1 Current consumption includes expenditures for durable goods except real estate. For example, the 
transportation item includes net capital expenditure, after trade-in allowance, for purchase of automobiles 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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TABLE 13.—Consumer expenditures in urban areas of the United States, 1950— 
Summary of average income and expenditures of families with only 1 parent present, 
by family size 





United Number of children under age 18 in family 


Expenditure group States 
total ! 





— | | | TL 


Rnepepatier £am08 8. oo. . occtenccensecenace $2, 212 
Expenditures for current consumption, 

gifts and contributions, and personal in- 

GENIN. co dabodemsnanscnctcadhdtbeouscens 2, 523 


Current consumption #............... 2, 398 


i, a ee 852 780 






Housing, fuel, and operations. -_.-. 599 611 641 557 
House furnishings. .-.............. 140 132 138 215 
SE cnneccnaycidinwentintiaein 325 321 333 505 
CS Serer 92 95 123 31 
EE ncascdboncoccesuos 118 102 105 198 
PE ictindsanesdctsbewsctennse 272 290 283 271 
Gifts and contributions.............-. 60 91 31 10 
Personal neuremcs.............-..cces0- 65 62 65 55 








1 Average family size is 3 persons. 

? Regular current money income only; excludes inheritances, large gifts, and lump-sum insurance settle- 
ments. 

* Current consumption includes expenditures for durable goods except real estate. For example, the 
transportation item includes net capital expenditure, after tradein allowance, for purchase of automobiles. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


TaBLe 13a.—Consumer expenditures in urban areas of the United States, 1950— 
Percentage distribution of expenditures of families with only 1 parent present, by 
family size 














[Percent] 
United Number of children under age 18 in family 
Expenditure group States |-—— 
total ! 
4 5 or more 
Expenditures for current consumption 
gifts and contributions, and personal 
insurance - .....-.----------------------- a 100 100 100 
Current consumption ?...........-.--- 95 97 98 
POOR, Sivicconcasnevessstuccseceees 34 38 her 38 
Housing, fuel, and operations. ---. 24 23 19 
House furnishings................-. 5 6 7 
CRORE pccecnecansecsscece- scouse 13 15 17 
DL. ccenenesaunbaous 4 1 1 
Transportation. ..........--. wi 4 4 7 
DE CIR nin ccesevoscciccccccessces ‘ ll 10 9 
Gifts and contributions. .......-.... . 2 : tgs (8) 
Personal insurance........------.--- . 3 2 2 














1 Average family size is 3 persons, 
2 Current consumption includes expenditures for durable goods except realestate. For example, the trans- 
portation item includes net capital expenditure, after trade-in allowance, for purchase of automobiles. 

3 Less than % of 1 percent. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department o Labor. 
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CHAPTER V 
BENEFIT LEVELS IN RELATED PROGRAMS 


The benefits provided by the principal income-maintenance pro- 
rams that are not confined to the veteran population will be examined 
in this section. The experience of these public programs is of value 
for several reasons: (1) They assist families and individuals in circum- 
stances similar to those of veterans receiving disability compensation 
and pensions; (2) veterans as well as nonveterans are ordinarily eligible 
to participate; and (3) in some instances they supplement or comple- 
ment veterans’ benefits. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The Federal-State public assistance programs provide money pay- 
ments and medical care to needy persons who qualify for any of the 
four special categories: Old-age assistance (OAA), aid to dependent 
children (ADC), aid to the blind (AB), and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled (APTD). Eligibility for two of these categories 
(AB and APTD) requires, in addition to need, a showing of disability, 
while OAA is restricted to the needy aged, and ADC to needy children 
who are deprived of parental support or care by reason of the death, 
continued absence from the home, or the physical or mental incapacit 
of a parent. In addition, there is in all States (although not in all 
localities) some form of general assistance program which is intended 
to aid, in varying degrees, those needy persons who do not qualify 
for the iaeunaliere aided categories, 

Public assistance resembles veterans’ pensions in several respects. 
Both programs are intended to meet basic living requirements and both 
use a test of financial need for eligibility. There are also similarities 
in the personal characteristics of beneficiaries under these programs: 
the caseload of both is heavily weighted by persons 65 years and older; 
the disability factor, a basic requirement for the veteran’s pension, 
plays a large part in public assistance; and, the death of the bread- 
winner, the basis of need for survivor benefits under the pension pro- 
gram, is also important in ADC and, to a smaller extent, in OAA cases. 

The public assistance antl veterans’ pension programs at present 
differ greatly, however, in the manner in which they determine need 
and compute the amount of the benefit. 

In evaluating an applicant’s need, the State or local agency ad- 
ministering public assistance is required by law to consider all income 
and resources that are available to the individual.' An applicant is 
judged to be needy when his resources are less than the amount the 

tate recognizes as necessary to provide the basic necessities of life. 
In making this determination, the welfare agency measures personal 
resources against a budget consisting of those goods and services con- 
sidered essential in the individual’s circumstances. A resulting budget 


1 In the AB category, Federal law exempts the first $50 of an individual’s monthly earned income. 
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deficit establishes need and usually indicates the amount of assistance 

ayment. In some States, however, less than the amount of the 
sudget deficit is paid because of shortage of funds or specific limitations 
established by State law or regulation. 

Some States do not provide public assistance to persons who have 
legally responsible relatives who could help them, even though the 
relative, in fact, does not help. States limit the amount of real and 
personal property an applicant may keep without being disqualified 
for assistance, and some require the assistance agency to take a deed 
or lien on the house owned and lived in by the recipient so that the 
government might ultimately recover some of the aid granted. 

Veterans’ pensions, on the other band, are based on a test of need 
that measures the individual’s reported income against a fixed money 
standard. Capital assets are not counted and certain kinds of current 
income are also exempted. If the veteran’s nonexempt income is 
less than the standard (annual income of $1,400 if single and $2,700 
if married or has a dependent child), he is considered needy and, 
provided he meets additional tests including disability and unemploy- 
ability, is eligible to receive the pension. 

A comparison of the living standards intended by the public assist- 
ance and veterans’ pension programs should be based upon the living 
conditions beneficiaries are able to maintain with their total resources. 
For the beneficiaries of veterans’ pensions, few data are available to 
identify their total incomes. A recent survey of the pension caseload, 
however, suggests that the average income, exclusive of VA pensions, 
for this group is considerably below the maximum income permitted 
for eligibility under the program. More than 3 out of 5 pensioners 
reported other income of less than $600 a year. Some beneficiaries, 
on the other hand, exceeded the income limitations for the year 1954 
but showed expected income for 1955 to be less than the statutory 
limitations.2. The veterans’ pension law provides the benefit to 
those whose nonpension income, after adjustment for exempt items, is 
within the specified limitations regardless of the amount of that 
income. 


Assistance standards 


The official State definitions of need in public assistance are not set 
at a single fixed level in that the budget against which the applicant’s 
or recipient’s resources are matched will vary with his individual 
circumstances. For example, the budget allowance for food will 
usually vary with age and physical condition, while the housing 
allowance often represents the rent actually paid by the recipient or 
the actual rental up to a maximum. If he lives in his own house, the 
shelter allowance would likely cover maintenance costs only. Besides 
the amounts budgeted for basic necessities of living, States often pro- 
vide for special needs, such as medical care, nursing home care, and 
transportation, in individual cases. Consequently, the State standard 
for a given category cannot easily be stated in specific dollar terms. 

Two recent attempts have been made to identify the State budget 
standards for basic requirements in the OAA and ADC categories. 
These data are sufficiently representative of the State programs both 
to demonstrate interstate variations and to provide a basis for com- 
paring public assistance with veterans’ pensions. 


4 The Veterans’ Administration made this survey in March 1955 on the basis of a sample of approximately 
1 percent of the veteran pensioners and 5 percent of the widow pensioners, 
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Perhaps the easiest way to visualize State standards governing 
public assistance is to examine them on a regional basis. We have 
already seen that living conditions in the United States vary widely 
among geographical areas. 

Basic OAA ee —Table 1 shows the median amounts in- 
cluded in the monthly OAA budget for the basic requirements of a 
person living alone and a married couple occupying private quarters. 
Basic requirements are those budebted for substantially all recipients 
in thene fivinns arrangements. Four basic items (food, clothing, per- 
sonal incidentals, and household operating expenses) tend to be of 
fairly uniform amount for recipients in the same State, while housing 
(including rent, fuel and utilities) varies widely within most States. 
The data are based on surveys made by the States early in 1953 of a 
representative sample of their OAA recipients. Data for the indi- 
vidual States are presented in appendix tables 1 and 2. The median 
amount of requirements “represents the nearest approximation that 
it is possible to make of. the level of living which a State intends to 
provide recipients of assistance.’’ * 


TaBLEe 1.—Median monthly amount included in the OAA budget for basic living 
requirements, 1 person and a married couple, early 1953 


Median ! amount budgeted by each State 























Region 1 person Married couple 
Range Median Range Median 
ee eee ee ee eee oe $37. 66-$90. 00 $64. 36 | $56. 65-$180. 00 $102. 80 
Northeast__.-.-.- ob asda) de hwebhe did 54. 23- 84. 85 68. 75 85. 28- 120. 97 107. 81 
North Central = Sea cial oak Sone 49. 95- 65. 57 60. 42 87. 50- 112.03 98. 26 
South~. ée adi ob stk é eee .o5-] 37. 66- 73. 33 50. 81 56. 65- 113. 77 83. 58 
We ncte- an a5 $00 eet gute Geue oe epareeey yeewas 62. 48- 90. 00 84. 69 87. 50- 180.00 158. 12 


1 Represents median computed from grouped data. 
Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


For recipients living alone in their own households, the national 
median amount budgeted for basic living requirements was found to 
be $64.36 during a month early in 1953. The variation among the 
States in this amount was from $37.66 to $90.6 The median amount 


3 The findings of this nationwide study of fhe requirements, incomes, resources, and social characteristics 
of the OAA population are reported by the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in Recipi- 
ents of Old-Age Assistance in mot 1953, pt. I, Public Assistance Report No. 26 (June 1955). In total about 
75,000 elderly persons were studi representing about 3 percent of the Nation’s OAA recipients. Sample 
percentages varied from 1 — in the 2 States with the largest number of recipients to 50 percent in some 
of the States with relatively small caseloads. Only one State (Vermont) did not participate in the project. 

The data on OAA requirements = here are taken principally from unpublished tabulations from 
this study. For maximum comparability of the State data, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare excluded from the tabulations on money requirements all recipients living in institutions, nursing 
homes, and rooming houses. Also, the data exclude recipients with income in kind that had no money 
= Po but was estimated to be worth $5 or more, and recipients for whom no rent was budgeted. 

4 i p. 3 

§ State standards for basic requirements of one person were distributed on a national basis as follows: 


Monthly amount Number of States « 
Less than $40 2 
$40 to $49.99... x 
$50 to $59.99_. 13 
$60 to $69.99... 15 
$70 to $79.99... 5 
$80 to $89.99__ 4 
$90 and over. ....-. 1 

ee ie 48 


« Excludes Vermont and includes District of Columbia. 
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budgeted for a married couple, when both received OAA, was 
$102.80—about 60 percent more than the single person’s require- 
ments. The budgeted amount for a couple varied among the States 
from $56.65 to $180. 

On a regional basis, basic requirements budgeted according to 
State standards were highest in the West and lowest in the South. 
Median requirements in the West exceeded those in the South by 
67 percent for single persons and 89 percent for married couples. 
Budgeted requirements were about one-seventh lower in the South 
for both single persons and couples than in the next lowest region 
(North Central). It is interesting to compare this regional pattern 
with the regional distribution of money income discussed earlier 
(see table 4, ch. III). Money income for men in the South was found 
to be about 50 percent less than in the other regions; for women, it 
was 70 percent lower than in the Northeast but not significantly 
different than in the other regions. 

Total OAA requirements.—The budgeting of only basic living require- 
ments presumes that the case presents no health or other special 
problems. States do in fact provide for some special requirements, 
depending on the circumstances of the individual case. Medical care 
constitutes the most frequent, as well as the most costly, type of 
special need recognized by the public assistance program. Other 
items sometimes provided in special circumstances are telephones, 
insurance premiums, laundry costs, and transportation. The propor- 
tion of recipients for whom special needs are budgeted, as ee the 
amounts provided, varies widely among the States. 

When special items are added to basic requirements, the national 
medians shown in table 1 are increased 6.7 percent to $68.66 for 1 
person and 7.2 percent to $110.12 for a married couple. Although 
these total figures include some money budgeted for medical purposes, 
they do not include medical costs which were met by payments directly 
to doctors, hospitals and other suppliers. Such vendor payments for 
medical service are now made in 26 States. An average allowance 
for medical éare would add roughly 5 percent to total requirements. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that not all OAA recipients 
require medical care or other special items at any given time. More- 
over, medical care is furnished in some States by public health depart- 
ments or through other facilities without charge to the public assistance 
program. 


1 @ 


]rBA PrP re Ss 9 
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TABLE 2.—Median monthly rent budgeted for OAA recipients, early 1953, and 
median gross monthly rent of nonfarm families, 1950 


| Median monthly yoet ie including fuel and 
ilities ! 


| Budgeted for OAA recipi- 
Region 
ents (early 1953) Nonfarm 
fam ilies 
(1950) 


alone couple 


Maa? 
3.28 28 a a 
cou be 


| 
1 person liv- Married ca oe 


27. 28 33 50 44.03 
18. 76 20. 88 33. 43 
36. 


30. 60 35 | 42. 16 


1 Based on rental units only. Figures for State groups are median for OAA and average for 1950 census 
data. Regional medians computed by President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Regional differences in requirements.—Data were presented in table 1 
to indicate that budgeted requirements are lowest in the South and 
highest in the West. Differences in the liberality of State standards 
are partly responsible for the regional variations. In addition, other 
factors appear to contribute to the comparatively low level of require- 
ments in the Southern States. 

Differences in the amount budgeted for housing play an important 
part in determining total requirements, inasmuch as housing is a 
major item in the cost of living. Table 2 shows that the amount 
budgeted for the housing expenses of tenants are far lower in the 
South than in any other region. The median rental is two-thirds 
higher for an OAA recipient living alone and four-fifths higher for a 
married couple in the Northeast than in the South. A fairly similar 
pattern was found in the 1950 census for all nonfarm families, except 
that the regional variations are not as large. 

Another factor accounting for regional differences is the proportion 
of homeowners in the OAA seneinilan, Less than $5 a month is 
generally budgeted for the shelter allowance (exclusive of fuel and 
utilities) of a homeowner, while this allowance runs substantially 
more for renters. It can be seen in table 3 that homeownership is 


‘much more frequent in the South than in the Northeast, although not 


nearly as frequent as in the West. 
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Tas_Le 3.—Percent of OAA recipients owning home, 1 person and married couple, 








early 1953 
Median percentage for 
| region ! 
Region Unmarried | 
person or | Married 
notliving | couple 
with spouse | 
United States (average) - -....-.-.-- Lbeaeb Siok ecihiniitniabidite 19.1 | 47.0 
Northeast. stbels Seu edit deewnan 7.3 | 19.9 
North Central_- | 16. 6 | 41.6 
South _.-. 17.6 35. 6 
West. 





25. 2 | 58. 6 


\ 


1 Regional medians ee by President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 
Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Along with housing costs, food is the other major determinant of 
family living requirements. It was noted earlier that while the price 
of food items is probably quite stable throughout the Nation, people 
who live on farms raise or receive in the form of nonmonetary. income 
a large part of their food requirements. The regional distribution of 
farm population, therefore, has a significant bearing on assistance 
needs. Table 4 shows that about one-eighth of all persons receiving 
OAA at the time of the 1953 study lived on farms. 


TABLE 4.—Percent of OAA recipients living on farms, early 1953 


Median percentage 


Region Jor region | 
Duta Gtktes Govoran) iu. sh ee. RUN RT SO 12.8 
I 1.8 
TC ocied aiaaoss sa ieee Zeta: oodles cot eae Abad otek nn cat ian ta 6. 1 
gti AI ape eal la a afghan Aa RN SAME oP eta 23. 6 
Wet) SE sn ok Ce SL te des AG ARE 4.5 


1 Regional medians computed by President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 
Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Less than 2 percent of recipients in the Northeast live on farms as 
compared with almost 1 of every 4 recipients in the South. Twelve 
of the 17 Southern States were found to have more than 10 percent 
of their recipients on farms, while only 2 States outside of the South 
had more than that proportion. The percentage of recipients living 
on farms ranged from 0.2 in Connecticut and Massachusetts to 53.4 
in Mississippi. 

Payments to OAA recipients.—-Once budget requirements have been 
computed, the amount of the deficit to be paid the individual is 
theoretically arrived at by deducting his personal resources. How- 
ever, in some States less than this amount is paid in practice. 

Ten States place maximums on the OAA payment that are lower 
than their estimated budget standards. In 6 States, including 1 in 
the former group, the payment determined to be necessary according 
to the State standard is reduced by specified percentages ranging from 
14 to 34. 

The distribution of State maximums governing OAA payments in 
September 1954 is shown in table 5. These are the usual limits on 
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the payment for one recipient under normal circumstances. A 
number of the States which specify a maximum permit larger pay- 
ments to cover special needs—mostly medical and convalescent care. 


TaBLe 5.—Distribution of usual State maximum payments in OAA for 1 person, 
September 1954 ‘iin 
“ r 


Monthly amount of States 


lo | 


rs 
AAAO 


1 Includes 1 State which pays less than determined need. 
2 Includes 3 States which pay less than determined need. 
3 Includes 2 States which pay less than determined need. 
4 Includes 1 State which permits local agency reductions, if necessary. 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The maximum State payment, it will be noted, is concentrated at 
$55 and in the $60 to $75 range. The frequency of the $55 maximum 
is explained by the fact that the Federal Government limits its finan- 
cial participation to a portion of each case payment up to $55. 

Basie ADC requirements.—In order to obtain estimates of the budget 
standards used in ADC, a questionnaire was sent to the State public 
assistance agencies by the United States Department of Health, Edu- 


cation, and Welfare in September 1955.° The results of this survey 
are presented in table 6. It was thought desirable to learn what 
amounts the States consider adequate for the basic requirements of 


ADC families since the latter are similar in composition to many 
families, particularly those receiving survivor benefits, under the 
veterans’ programs. 


_..* This questionnaire, entitled ‘‘Public Assistance Standards Used in Determining Need and Amount of 
Payments in Aid to Dependent Children, July 1955,’’ was — developed by the staff of the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions and the Bureau of Public Assistance in the U. 8, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Effort was made to obtain comparability of the ADC data with the OAA data 
on basic mente obtained in early 1953. Five States (Colorado, Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, and 
Vermont) did not respond to the questionnaire. In addition, the responses of Missouri and Wisconsin 
— —— te tabulating total basic requirements because no estimates were made for the rent, fuel, 
an y s. 

The questionnaire was designed to obtain information for 3 types of family units: (1) An incapacitated 
father, mother, son (age 11) and daughter (age 7); (2) a mother and 1 son (age 9); and (3) a mother, 1 son 
(age 14), and 2 daughters (ages 9and 4). It was assumed that (a) the father, included only in the first tye 
of family, is not bedfast but requires considerable care; (6) no costs for medical care are met through the ADC 
payment; (c) no case has any “special circumstances,”’ such as a health problem, for which a separate amount 
would be budgeted; and (d) the family lives in unfurnished rented quarters which are reasonably modern. 
| Soo : of factual data, the States were instructed to estimate average costs representative of the 
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TaBLE 6.—Estimated monthly amount usually included in the ADC budget for 
basic living re 8 ‘ypes of families, July 1955 





Estimated amount budgeted by each State 


i 


Incapacitated father, 











Region mother, and 2. Motherand1child | Mother and 3 children 
children 

-— iad ‘ ial sessile tmtbiaiis 
| Range! Median Range! | Median Range ! Median 
- ivtciinsacineisiieniininenaniimmndnaddianieiaa tintin : sniinteiniasidie Lenidsimncanalbnaisetiagaa iste 
United States.......- $102-$213 $168. 74 $58-$135 $105. 14 | $101-$203 $164. 20 
Northeast ?......... a. | 138-205 | 176.72 | 88 135| 11368 | 13%- 195 70. 66 
North Central #..................---| 142-192] 163.92 93- 126 | 101.82 152- 191 160. 95 
South 4... SO es eS ne 137. 00 58-122} 83.65 | 101- 193 132, 05 
NE ieee 142- 213 190, 75 86-131 | 120.88 | 138- 202 179. 95 


| 





| Figures rounded to nearest dollar. 
2 Excludes Vermont, 

3 Excludes Towa and Minnesota. 

‘ Excludes Louisiana, 

6 Excludes Colorado. 


Source: Special State survey made for the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions by Bureau of 
Public Assistance, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


For the 4-person ADC family headed by an incapacitated father, the 
median amount estimated for basic requirements in all States com- 
bined is —_ 74 a month. The variation among the States in this 
figure is from $102.35 to $213. 

For the 2-person family consisting of a mother and 1 child, median 
monthly requirements are estimated to be $105.14, ranging among the 
States from a low of $58.30 to a high of $134.60. 

For the 4-person family composed of a mother and 3 young children, 
the median amount estimated for basic needs is $164.20 a month, with 
a State range of $100.60 to $202.75. 

It can be seen from table 6 that the estimates for each of the 4-person 
families are quite similar. A larger food allowance is mostly re- 
sponsible for the difference by which the family with the father present 
exceeds the family consisting of a mother and 3 children. The cost of 
the budget for the 4-person families is about 60 percent higher than 
that for the mother and 1 child. 

When table 6 is compared with table 1, it is apparent that the same 
regional variations exist in ADC as in OAA. State standards for 
basic needs are highest in the West and lowest in the South. Median 
requirements in the West exceed those in the South by 39 percent for 
the 4-person family with father present, by 36 percent for the 4-person 
family consisting of a mother and 3 children, and by 45 percent for the 
mother and 1 child. Budgeted requirements are approximately 
one-fifth lower in the South for all 3 types of families than in the next 
lowest region (North Central). Data for the individual States are 
presented in appendix tables 3 and 4. 

Total ADC requirements.—In general, the State estimates of basic 
requirements used to determine need in ADC cases are probably over- 
stated in comparison with the State standards reported for OAA 
recipients. This is so because of the different methods used to obtain 
the data. Unlike the OAA figures, which are based on budgeted re- 
quirements taken from actual case records, the average ADC budgets 
are estimates made by the State welfare authorities. In a number of 
instances, a State reported its maximum allowable amount for a 
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budget item rather than an estimate of the average family requirement; 
this was particularly true for rent. 

In practice some States have been relatively less generous in assist- 
ing ADC families than in meeting the requirements of needy old 
persons. Only very small amounts are ordinarily budgeted to meet 
special needs in ADC cases. Medical care is usually the principal 
item recognized, although an allowance for school expenses is a 
made by many States. 

A reasonable adjustment of the basic requirement amounts pre- 
sented in table 6 to cover medical care and other special needs cur- 
rently recognized by State standards would add roughly 5 percent. 
Average total monthly requirements, therefore, amount to approxi- 
mately $177 and $172 for the 4-person families headed by an inca- 
pacitated father and a mother, respectively, and $110 for the mother 
and 1 child. 

Payments to ADC recipients—As in the OAA category, a number 
of States limit their actual ADC payments to amounts smaller than 
budgeted requirements. Ten States limit their maximum payment 
for any family, regardless of’size, to $150 or less a month. Eleven 
States, including three in the former group, reduce their payments 
below the amount determined to be needed. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


The objective of the federally administered OASI program is to 
provide continuing income for the worker and his family when the 
earnings (in employment and self-employment covered by the Social 
Security Act) upon which they have depended are terminated by his 
retirement or death. This program is intended to provide basic 
protection against loss of income resulting from these occurrences; it 
is expected that workers will supplement this protection through 
private savings, pension plans, or insurance arrengements. At the 
present time, about 9 out of 10 members of the civilian labor force 
are covered under the program. 

Benefit levels—Because workers at low-income levels are ordinarily 
less able than higher paid workers to reduce their living standards, 
benefit rates are weighted in favor of the low-income earner. The 
present formula provides a retired worker a benefit based on 55 per- 
cent of the first $110 of his average monthly wage and 20 percent of 
the next $240 of average monthly earnings. Thus, a person whose 
average monthly wage in covered employment was $350 receives only 
31 percent of it in retirement benefits. 

Since initiation of the OASI program under the Social Security Act 
of 1935, the benefit formula has been changed only four times—in 
1939, 1950, 1952, and 1954. The minimum and maximum benefit 
rates established by these amendments for the principal family groups 
are shown in table 7. The benefit rates contained in the original 
Social Security Act are not shown here because they never became 
operative; before monthly benefits became payable under the law they 
were superseded by the 1939 rates. The first modification of the 
benefit formula made in 1939 reflected two basic changes in philosophy. 
Benefit payments in the early years of the program’s operation were 
made relatively larger, and supplementary benefits for dependents 
were introduced. 
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TABLE 7,.—Range of monthly OASI benefits payable under the various amendments 
to the Social Security Act, for selected family groups 


Year law amended 
Family group 
1939 ! 1950 1952 1954 


| 

Retired worker families: | 
Worker only $10. 00-$45. 60 | $20. 00-$80.00 | $25. 00-$85.00 | $30. 00-$108. 50 
Worker and wife 65 or over. | 15.00- 68, 40 30. 00-120. 00 37. 50-127.50 | 45.00- 162. 80 

Survivor families: | | 
Aged widow only . 10. 00- 34. 20 15. 00— 60. 00 18. 80- 63. 80 30.00- 81.40 


Widowed mother and 1 child 
Widowed mother and 2 children 
Widowed mother and 3 or more 


12. 50- 57. 00 00-120. 00 37. 60-127.60 | 45. 00- 162. 80 
17. 50- 79.80 | © 40, 00-150. 10 45. 10-168. 90 50, 20- 200. 00 


children 2... | 20. 00 85. 00 40.00-150.00 | 45.00-168.75 | 50. 00- 200. 00 
1 child only... | 10. 00- 22. 80 15, 00- 60.00 | 18. 80- 63.80 | 30.00- 81. 40 
2 children. 10. 00- 45. 60 | 25. 00-100. 00 31. 40-106. 40 | 37. 60- 135. 80 
3 children... --..--| 15.00- 68.40 | 35.10-140.10 | 43.80-148.80 | 50. 10- 189. 90 
4 or more children 2 20. 00- 8&5. 00 40. 00-150. 00 | 45, 00-168. 75 | 50. 00- 200. 00 
l aged dependent parent. - . 10. 00- 22.80 | 15.00- 60.00 | 18.80- 63.80 | 30.00- 81.40 


! Maximum based on amounts payable by 1950; higher amounts would have been payable in later years 
due to the relationship between the benefit and years of covered employment. 

2 Rounded figures shown; actual family benefits may be larger than shown by a few cents depending on 
the number of children in the family. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, . 8, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 


The immediate impact of each of these changes in benefit rates is 
shown by table 8, which gives the average benefit payment being made 
to the various family groups following the amendment. OASI bene- 
fits lagged far behind the rising cost of living until 1950, when benefit 
rates were increased sharply by the new formula. Under the 1952 
and 1954 amendments, average benefits have increased at a much 
faster rate than the Consumer Price Index. 


TABLE 8.— Average monthly OASI benefits in current-payment status at end of year, 
1940, 1950, 1952, and 1954, for selected family groups 











Family group ; | 1940 | 1950 | 1952 1954 
aeons aires lh eprTT eneusiuben — 
Retired worker families: 
Worker only | $22.80 | $44.60 | $50.7 $61, 60 
Worker and w ife 65 or over... ' .| 36.46 71. 70 81. 60 99. 10 
Survivor families | | 
Aged widow. _... | 20.30} 36.50] 40.7 46. 30 
Widowed mother and 1 child ‘ | 33.90 76.90 | 87.50 103. 90 
Widowed mother and 2 children J 47.10 | 93.90 | 106.00 130. 50 
Widowed mother and 3 or more childrea |} 51.30 | 92.40 | 101.30 126. 80 
1 child only . . 13.00 | 35.20} 41.00 7.40 
2 children _. ; ‘ | 25.10 | 60.00 69. 90 80. 80 
3 children. . - ‘ 35. 30 75.90 | 85.60 99. 70 
4 or more children : ow 46.40 | 83.90 89. 30 103. 00 
1 aged dependent parent 13.20 | 36.80 | 41.50 47. 60 
| 


Source: U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Despite sizable recent increases in OASI benefit rates, these are 
still too low to support some families at State public-assistance stand- 
ards. Almost 9 percent of all OASI beneficiaries received OAA to 
supplement their incomes in February 1955, the proportion varying 
from slightly over 1 percent in Virgins to 42 percent in Louisiana. 

Average OASI payments are highest in the Northeast and lowest in 
the South. At the end of 1954, only 13 percent of the retired worker 
beneficiaries in the Northeast received the minimum benefit under the 
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program, while in the South nearly 25 percent were paid the minimum 
rate.’ 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Workmen’s compensation laws have been enacted by each of the 
States and the Federal Government to provide medical care and 
income when a covered employee is injured in connection with his 
employment; benefits are also paid to his dependents if he dies as a 
result of his injury. 

This type of social insurance varies greatly among the States in legal 
form, extent of coverage, and amount and duration of benefits. It has 
been estimated that somewhere between 60 and 75 percent of the 
workers in the United States are covered under this program.* 
Benefit payments are usually based on the worker’s wages at the time 
of injury, subject to various maximum limitations. Workmen’s 
compensation laws generally limit the number of weeks that benefits 
will be paid and/or the total money obligation in a given case. 

Benefit levels —Most of the laws base the compensation on varying 
percentages of the worker’s weekly wage, usually 66% percent. In 
some States this percentage varies with the worker’s marital status 
and the number of his dependents. The specified proportion of wage 
loss that was originally intended to be replaced has been nullified in 
reality by other provisions in the laws, such as a waiting period and 
a fixed maximum on weekly benefits. A recent estimate places the 
proportion of wage loss that is being met by workmen’s compensation 
at only one-third in temporary disability cases and an even smaller 
percentage for all disabilities.® 

Benefits that injured workers receive under the program vary 
according to the type of injury. Different amounts apply if the 
injury is a partial or a total one, and if it is only temporary or develops 


‘into a permanent disability. The great majority of compensation 


cases involve temporary total disability, which ends with the recovery 
of the injured person and his return to work." 
Table 9 shows the distribution of State programs by the amount 
of the maximum weekly benefit for each type of injury and for death. 
For each type of injury, the majority of States limit their maximum 
weekly benefit to amounts ranging between $25 and $35 when there 
are no eligible dependents or additional dependency allowances pro- 
vided. In a few States, the maximum payment is under $20, while 
at the other extreme one State pays a weekly benefit as high as $150 
for total disability, either temporary or permanent. 
7U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, The Minimum Benefit Under Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. A report <q a be <s called for by Public Law 761, 83d Cong., 1955, p. 39. 
§ Bureau of Labor Standards, lt Dagens of Labor, State Workmen’s Compensation Laws as of 
September 1954, bulletin No. 161 ( oe) DP 2 
* Dorothy McCamman and A fied Skolnik, Workmen’s Compensation: Measures of Accomplish- 


ment, Social Security Bulletin, March 1954, p. 1 
10 Bureau of Labor Standards, op. cit., p. 23. 
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TaBLe 9.—Distribution of State workmen’s compensation laws by amount of 
marimum weekly benefit for specified type of injury and death, September 1954 


Number of States 





Maximum weekly benefit Temporary Permanent disability 
toteldise [(“9“\eeeeerTe."""""—""" Death 
ability Total Partial 
| a eee eee 
Without dependents: 
hE ipEtsgbwkimweuhdnhmepenadh nim eeetinn caine emesis | 2 12 7 
SO aakcedibececudsasosic 6 6 27 8 
he thee he deneenentnddane 18 | 16 18 16 
DOPED ithvckenssccsddsevesnsusd 14 | 15 12 9 
aS oe a aes 8 | 7 7 5 
ea a ae ig 3 | 3 2 2 
With dependents: 
tea tk ae hin tiara =o] satay toth pnhacsup sepnidien ene dees iekietbienmeaalel D Cenidunatt kine alt 
a on gpictnk on cn ekdut bua cddelplidvonbasccuvcsluplebedhtencatlehedbedasnak te 1 
I on snahedguntas écdutind-<ushineiis 2 2 2 5 
i cn cbLcpnesbapausteshpecesed 2 1 1 4 
MRI is shad bait ebichodbtienniisbios 4 | 2 1 4 
il ile nai ce 2 2° B lenneoduiintitas 
$50 to $54.99 _- Mebanbeeebe cdseds bobs denthoawsnodgeahsot | F ices acedacondpavh docu descd 


No fixed maximum. ._...........---------- | 32 | €B bp nncen-esnrase 54 


! Includes Georgia where rate is $15 for nonschedule, $24 for schedule. 

2 Includes Pennsylvania where rate is $23 for nonschedule, $32.50 for schedule. 

3 Includes Massachusetts where benefit is $30 plus $2.50 for each total dependent to a maximum of 
average weekly wage, and Vermont where rate is $25 plus $2 for each dependent child under 21. 

¢ Massachusetts and Vermont same as footnote 3; Wyoming, $21.23-$27.69, according to marital status, 
plus $4.85 for each child. 

5 Massachusetts, $20 + $5 for each child; Rhode Island, $18 plus $2 for each child; West Virginia, $13.85 
plus $3.46 for each child; Wyoming, $20.77 plus $4.85 for each child. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor. 








One-fourth of the States make some provision for dependency allow- 
ances in cases of total disability, whether temporary or permanent, 
while only half that number of States provide for dependents when the 
disability is partial. When dependency allowances are taken into 
account, maximum weekly benefits of $35 or more are parehte in - 
about half the States. Benefit rates for temporary total disability 
appear to be moderately more liberal, on the whole, than for per- 
manent disabilities. 

The maximum benefits for widows in death cases are quite similar 
to the rates for disability, except that a larger proportion of States 
pay less than $20 a week. However, more States provide additional 
weekly payments for dependent children than in the case of disability 
benefits. In one State—Arizona—a widow with 3 or more dependent 
children receives two-thirds of the worker’s average wage up to a 
maximum weekly benefit of $153.85. Most of the compensation laws 
base the death benefit on the average weekly wages of the deceased 
workman, but 6 States pay a flat weekly amount and 1 makes a lump 
sum award. Only 9 States provide for payments to a widow for life, 
or until remarriage, and for minor children until age 18. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


The compensation act covering all Federal civilian employees— 
FECA—as well as military reserve officers on active duty, is more 
liberal than any of the State laws, with the possible exception of 
Arizona. However, FECA generally follows the pattern and princi- 
ples of workmen’s compensation. The several objectives of the pro- 
gram are (1) to provide adequate medical care for a worker injured 
in the performance of his duties, (2) to compensate the employee for 
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loss of wages during periods of temporary incapacity resulting from 
a work injury, (3) to provide compensation as an indemnity for the 
effects of a work injury on the individual’s earning power, and (4) to 
provide rehabilitation services to enable the person, insofar as possible, 
to overcome the economic effects of his disability. 

Benefit levels —A worker who is totally disabled receives two- 
thirds of his average monthly pay, or three-fourths if he has depend- 
ents, up to a maximum benefit of $525 a month. The minimum 
monthly benefit for total disability, however, is $112.50 unless the 
worker’s wage was less, in which case he receives the actual amount 
of his pay. Temporary disability is payable during the continuance 
of impairment; permanent total disability is paid for life. If the 
worker is found to be permanently disabled, a schedule in the law is 
used to determine the number of weeks of payment for the specific 
type of injury. Should the employee’s loss in wage-earning capacity 
continue beyond the scheduled period, compensation is paid to offset 
that loss. 

There have been only two changes in the FECA benefit schedule 
since the program was started in 1916. The minimum and maximum 
benefits, and the year these rates became applicabie, are as follows: 


Monthly benefits for total 
disability 


| 
| 
| Minimum Maximum 
| 


The differential payment for dependents was introduced by the 1949 
act. 

In the event the worker’s injury results in his death, the widow’s 
benefit—payable until her death or remarriage—is 45¥percent of his 
average wage, subject to a minimum payment of $67.50 and a maxi- 
mum of $525 a month. A widow with dependent chidren receives 
40 percent of the average wage plus 15 percent for each child under 
18 years up to a 75 percent maximum. The rate for surviving chil- 
dren only is 35 percent for the first child and 15 percent for each 
additional child. A surviving parent receives 25 percent of average 
wages if totally dependent and a proportionately smaller amount if 
dependency is partial. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Unemployment insurance, a program administered by each of the 
States, is duianell to replace a portion of the worker’s wages lost 
through interruption of his employment. To be eligible for benefits 
a porate must have regularly worked in covered employment, be in- 
voluntarily unemployed, and be able and willing to work. Benefits 
are paid as a matter of right to claimants who qualify as insured 
workers because of their past employment and the circumstances of 
their unemployment. As a rough estimate, about 6 out of 10 workers 
in the United States have coverage under the program; the principal 
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exclusions are agricultural and domestic workers, and persons em- 
ployed by firms not required to participate because of their small size. 

As a general goal, the suggestion has been advanced by a number of 
authorities that unemployment insurance should provide benefits 
equal to 50 percent of the worker’s normal wages. This was the per- 
centage advocated in 1935 by the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security. Largely because of lags in the adjustment of State ceilings 
on payments, benefits have tended to fall considerably below that 
proportion. The ratio of average weekly benefits to average weekly 
wages in covered employment declined, for the United States, from 
40.8 percent in 1939 to 32.3 percent in 1953." 

Benefit levels.—States differ in the weekly amount of benefits they 
pay to unemployed workers with similar wage credits and in the dura- 
tion of such payments during unemployment. 

The distribution of State minimum and maximum weekly benefits 
effective in October 1955 are shown in table 10. The minimum bene- 
fit ranges from $3 in Mississippi to $17 in Washington. Nineteen 
States make a minimum payment of $10 whether or not there are 
dependents, and 2 more pay that amount as a minimum only when the 
worker has dependents. In all, 9 States pay a higher minimum bene- 
fit in cases involving dependency. 


TABLE 10.—Distribution of State unemployment insurance laws by amount of 
minimum and maximum weekly benefits for total unemployment, October 1955 





Number of States | Number of States 








Weekly benefit | Weekly benefit 
Without | With ‘|| 
dependents | dependents 


Without With 
dependents | dependents 








Minimum: || Maximum—Continued 
Under $5 1 I] $25 to $29 120 |_. 
$5 to $7 19 | $30 to $34........ Be Wetted con ttt 
$8 to $10 26 4 $35 to $39. ....... 7 4 
$11 to $13 1 5 I SA cok adecueen oleae aod 
$14 or over DP lnébaiin Sidkeoaes I lS) ee eee See 
Maximum: $50 and over_.........]... roe 3 
TE GOR. . ncumncbeines a ae No fixed amount.....|.......-.-..- | 








1 Includes Colorado where $28 payment is increased by 25 percent if claimant has not received benefits 
for 5 consecutive years of coverage. 
? $25 payment in Massachusetts is increased $3 for each dependent child up to average weekly wage. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


The maximum weekly benefit ranges from $24 (Virginia) to $36 
(New York and Wisconsin) when a worker has no dependents, and 
to $54 (Michigan) if he has 5 or more children and sufficiently high 
earnings. The State ceilings on benefits are concentrated between 
$25 and $35. The most frequent maximum figure is $30, an amount 
paid by 15 States. In 8 States extra benefits are paid for dependents. 

The majority of States limit payments to 26 weeks in a year. 
However, 1 State (Pennsylvania) pays benefits for 30 weeks, while 
3 States (Florida, Mississippi, and Virginia) restrict payments to 
only 16 weeks, 


Unemployment compensation for veterans 


Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, allowances of 
$20 weekly for 52 weeks had been paid until 1950 to eligible World 
War II veterans for total unemployment. In October 1952, a special 





1! Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Department of Labor, Handbook of Unemployment Insurance 
Financial Data, 1938-51, and supplements. 
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progres providing unemployment compensation for eligible veterans 
f the Korean period was initiated by the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. This program, known as UCV, provides 
payments of $26 for each week of unemployment up to a maximum 
of 26 weeks. However, if a veteran qualifies for unemployment 
insurance under any other law, either State or Federal, he may 
receive under UCV only the difference between $26 and the amount 
of benefits to which he is entitled under the other program. If the 
weekly amount payable under the other law is $26 or more, no 
payment can be made from UCV funds until the other benefits are 
exhausted. The UCV program utilizes State eligibility and dis- 
qualification provisions, except that UCV benefits cannot be canceled 
under State disqualification provisions. In effect, UCV serves to 
supplement the State programs for the veteran who has not accumu- 
lated sufficient wage credits or who lives in one of 8 States where the 
maximum benefit is slightly below $26. 


COST OF ATTENDING COLLEGE 


In order to provide some guidelines for judging the adequacy of 
veterans’ educational allowances, this section will present some infor- 
mation on the expenses of a student attending college. 

The United States Office of Education adeteak & questionnaire 
survey of the expenditures made by students attending both public 
and private colleges nine the school year 1952-53. Expenditure 
estimates were received from a sample of approximately 16,000 
undergraduates in 110 colleges selected to be representative of the 
1,857 colleges listed in the United States Office of Hducation directory. 
Unpublished data secured through this study are presented in table 11. 


TABLE 11.—Total and itemized average expenses reported by students in public and 
private colleges, school year 1952-58 ' 

















Public colleges Private colleges 

Item Average expenditure | Percent | Average expenditure Percent 

a ace _| reporting 

| Percent | penditure Percent | pencitur 

ercen pen: ercen pe ure 

Amount?) Gftotal | foritem |“™°UDt*! ortotal | for item 
Total current expenses... ... $1, 120 100.0 100 $1, 674 100.0 100 
Rt ee cdnatinaine Piao ctiiemeirecees 152 6.9 51 5il 30.5 100 
TNA A>, dtd. de detidatoembalionnediobo’ 81 6.6 91 46 2.1 75 
Books and supplies. .............. 51 4.5 99 52 3.1 Us 
adiaivadienenthnnadiibsidd 140 9.1 73 207 8.7 70 
(regular m: entempegkcn 344 24.1 78 391 18.0 77 
Snacks, cigarettes, etc_............ 7 6.7 9S 81 48 9s 
Fraternity dues_.................. 55 1.9 38 63 1.5 40 
teen tame ll 5 52 ll 3 51 
—entertainment. ...... 105 9.2 99 116 68 9S 
ite ND a tiie alas eines 33 2.4 85 45 2.1 80 
Grooming (haircuts, ete.) ......... 24 2.1 98 24 1.4 vs 
Get sy eg | at] &| 's] Hl & 
Travel Loi and college. 59 47 89 4 46 82 
tation at college... ....... 50 pe | 4 66 <a 2 
Allo transportation........... 50 2.8 62 55 2.3 71 
Chureh and charity............... 21 1.6 86 21 1.1 8S 
Other current expenses_........... 51 2.1 48 56 1.6 49 
1 Excludes expenditures for Bs peng items, such as automobiles, cameras, radios, and expensive jewelry. 
$ Figures in column do not up to total; average expenditure for each item is only for students report- 

ing purchase of specified item. 


Source: Ernest V. Hollis and Associates, the Cost of Attending College, a forthcoming bulletin to be 
published by the U. S. Office of Education. 
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The most prominent difference in the expenditure patterns of 
students attending public and private institutions is, as might be 
expected, in the tuition item. Fifty-one percent of students attend- 
ing publicly controlled colleges reported some tuition, the average 
for those paying tuition being $152; tuition constituted 6.9 percent 
of total cnianieents of all students in public colleges. Every 
student onan: a private college reported a tuition charge, the 
average amount being $511; the average tuition cost was 30.5 per- 
cent of total expenditures of this group. Board, rather than tuition, 
was the major item of expense for the public school students. 

Except for the tuition item, the average expenditures of students 
attending public and private colleges were reasonably similar. Stu- 
dents in private schools spent somewhat higher amounts for such 
items as room rent, board and clothing. This variation could result 
from several factors, including a greater financial ability of students 
attending private colleges, qualitative differences in facilities, and 
subsidization of some services in public institutions. 

Total current expenses averaged $1,120 for students, both married 
and single, in public colleges and $1,674 for those attending private 
schools. The average expense during the academic year 1952-53 for 
students at public and private colleges combined was $1,397. These 
figures compare with annual veterans’ full-time training allowances 
(assuming a 10-month school year) of $1,100 if no dependents, $1,350 
if one dependent, and $1,600 if more than one dependent. Since the 
current benefit rates were established in 1952, the general cost of living 
has increased only slightly but many private colleges have raised their 
tuition charges. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SELECTION OF APPROPRIATE BENEFIT LEVELS IN 
VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 


COMPARISON OF BENEFIT LEVELS IN VETERANS’ AND RELATED PUBLIC 
PROGRAMS 


The tables which follow compare the benefit amounts provided by 
the veterans’ compensation and pension programs with the benefits in 
related programs for families of various types and sizes. These 
tables attempt to draw together in summary fashion the data that were 
examined in some detail in the preceding chapters. For each compari- 
son it is assumed that the family meets any special eligibility require- 
ments of the programs. 

Compensation 

Table 1 summarizes the benefit amounts that are available to a 
four-person family headed by a totally disabled father under various 
programs. 

A family of this kind would receive a monthly benefit of $226.50 
in compensation under the VA rating scale and larger amounts, to a 
maximum of $465.50, for statutory conditions. The minimum 


compensation for total disability is much more favorable than mini- 

mum benefit rates under the other social insurance programs. For 

example, the minimum Federal employees’ compensation, which is 

pay-related, is only $112.50—and less if this base amount exceeds the 

worker’s actual ~ On the maximum side, veterans’ compensation 
ule ¢ 


under the sched ompares favorably with OASI (applying to 
retirement rather than disability), but unfavorably with the FECA 
pene and with workmen’s compensation in one State. The typical 

tate maximum for workmen’s compensation, however, is less than 
two-thirds of the highest VA scheduled rate. The maximum VA 
compensation rate set by statute is also less than the ceilings under 
FECA and workmen’s compensation in one State. 

The VA scheduled compensation rate for the 4-person family 
($226.50 monthly) is about 70 percent of the average wage in jobs 
covered by State unemployment insurance and about 60 percent of 
the median United States income of families with 2 children under 
18. It is slightly higher than the corresponding wage and income 
figures for rural areas but substantially below these figures for urban 
areas. The scheduled compensation rate is less than two-thirds of 
the cost of goods and services only in the city worker’s family budget, 
and less than three-fifths of average consumption expenditures for 
1950 of the four-person urban family of a skilled wage earner. 

Table 2 presents the picture of the totally disabled person without 
dependents. 

nder veterans’ compensation, where the disability is rated by 
schedule, this person would receive $181 a month, an amount con- 
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siderably more than the minimum benefits under related insurance 
programs. This benefit is less than the average paid under FECA. 
It is, however, somewhat higher than the maximum workmen’s 
compensation or unemployment insurance benefit in a typical State 
and much higher than the average OASI retirement benefit. VA 
compensation is only slightly less than the median 1953 income of 
men not living with relatives. 

Table 3. A married couple, where the man is rated totally disabled, 
would receive monthly VA compensation of $202 for a schedule con- 
dition. This amount is more than the minimum benefits in the other 
social insurance programs but less than the ceiling payable under 
FECA. The average benefit under FECA is somewhat higher than 
the VA benefit, but the typical State workmen’s compensation pay- 
ment is considerably lower. VA compensation is about three-fourths 
of the median income of all two-person families in 1952. 

Table 4. A survivor family consisting of a widow and 1 child under 
18 would be paid $121 monthly in VA death compensation and $319.70 
when VA indemnity and OASI payments are added to compensation. 
The death compensation alone is higher than the minimum benefits 
under other social insurance programs; it is more than the average 
OASI benefit but less than the typical figures under FECA and work- 
men’s compensation. When the compensation, indemnity and OASI 
payments are combined, the amount exceeds by a wide margin the 
typical benefit rates of the other programs. 

Under the scales proposed by the Hardy bill, the death benefit for 
the family of a private (E-1) would greatly exceed the present com- 
pensation payment but would be less than three-fifths of the combined 
compensation, indemnity and OASI payments. The survivors of an 
O-8, however, would receive substantially more under the Hardy bill 
than the present combined benefits. 

Average consumption expenditures of urban families of this type 
were a little higher in 1950 than the minimum benefit under the Hardy 
bill. 

Table 5. A survivor family consisting of a widow and 3 children 
under 18 would receive $179 monthly in death compensation and 
$399.90 when VA indemnity and OASI payments are added. The 
death compensation alone is higher than the minimum benefits under 
other social insurance programs; it is also more than the typical bene- 
fits paid under OASI and workmen’s compensation. The VA death 
compensation alone is close to the median 1952 income of all families 
with a female head. 

Under the Hardy bill, the death benefit for the family of a pri- 
vate (E-1) would be higher than death compensation at present but 
less than three-fifths of combined compensation, indemnity and OASI 
payments. The survivors of an O—8, however, would receive moder- 
ately more under the Hardy bill than the present combined benefits. 

The minimum benefit under the Hardy bill would provide slightly 
more than the average consumption expenditures of urban families of 
this type in 1950. 
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TABLE 1.—Family unit—totally disabled father, mother and 2 children wnder 18 


years: Comparison of current benefit amounts —- by veterans’ disability 
compensation ! and other public programs, and r 


Monthly benefit Annual benefit 


Program —— eee anne 
Typical | Minimum | Maximum Typical | Minimum | Maximum 





Veterans’ disability compensation 
SAM SESE PS $226. 50 $226. 50 2 $226. 50 $2, 718 2 $2, 718 $2,718 


Veterans’ disability compensation | 
a. scndtnudanitee ince ie, 273.50 | 9465.50 |........ 3, 282 2 5, O86 
Federal employees’ compensation. .......... 112. 50 ft ER 1, 350 6, 300 


Workmen’s compensation, State 
ae benefits, September 


Leiclatladsteniiceenpmntaiaide oh ebastedige ste amet aint w 143. 00 3 80.00 4 650. 00 1, 716 3 960 47,800 
old-age and survivors insurance._| £111.90 50. 00 200. 00 51,343 600 2, 400 
Cseeeegues insurance, State 

maximum payments (October 

Mak. Sareea sh eae ac 130. 00 104. 00 A EE 
Cost of city wae family 

budget, October 1951 ¢_..__...-.).........- 317. 67 SET Uinennnunes 3, 812 4, 454 
Cost of city Cee family 

budget for goods and services 

oy, SEE SEE Se ston cnnsenstéany os eeoe 286. 75 (Ff Soe 3, 441 3, 065 
Cost of Heller committee budget, 

I idan tk iitiienen 444. 60 | 5, 335 5, 629 
Average wages in 1954 of workers 

covered by State unemploy- 

ment insurance. ..............-.. 322. 92 223. 60 392. 00 3, 875 2, 683 4, 704 

United United 

Median 1954 income of families | States Farm Urban States Farm Urban 

with 2 children under 18 years*.| 375. 50 204. 83 401, 92 4, 506 2, 458 4, 823 
Average consumption expendi- 

tures in 1950 of 4-person urban } 

family of skilled wage earner *...) 402.00 |............|------------ NN tk pen thee Bla a tkineenn 


1 Rates for wartime service begnien with World War I. Peacetime rates are 20 percent lower. 
2 For absolute maximum under program, bent would be $511 a month, or $6,132 annually, where 
veteran has wife, 3 children, and 2 dependent paren 
3 Highest payment in State with — eon benefit; additional benefits payable in specified 
cases such as need for constant attenda: 
‘ Highest benefit shown for most tiberal State is applicable to worker who had earned $12,000 or more 
a year. 
5 Average benefit, December 1954, for retired worker, wife and 1 or more children. 
6 Priced for 34 large cities. Cost of goods and services only excludes personal taxes, social security 
——, life insurance, and occupa fame eoumen. 
earner’s family ive in San cisco Bay area; lower figure when living in rented 
quarters hi higher for homeowner. 
1 of the Census. 
1U. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Represents current consumption, gifts and contributions, and 
aes ‘insurance. Current consumption includes net expenditures for durable goods except real estate. 
Rereber money income after taxes for this occupational group averaged $4,465 in 1950. 
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TaBLe 2.—Family unit—Totally disabled man without dependents: Comparison 
of current benefit amounts provided by veterans’ disability compensation ' and 
other public programs, and related data 


Monthly benefit Annual benefit 
Program \- r — — —_ 
| Typical | Minimum | Maximum 








i 


Typical | Minimum | Maximum 


a bianca |__| 
| 
Veterans’ disability compensation | 








(scheduled) | $181.00 $181.00 $181.00 | $2, 172 $2, 172 $2,172 
Veterans’ disability compensation | 

(statutory) : 228. 00 GER OO Siccdan cscs 2, 736 5, 040 
Federal employees’ compensation} 2 224.06 3112. 50 525. 00 2 2, 689 31,350 6, 300 
Workmen’s compensation, State | | | 

maximum benefits (September | 

1954) ; 136. 50 4 80. 00 650.00 | 1, 638 4960 | 7, 800 
Old-age and survivors insurance. 5 61. 60 30. 00 6 98. 50 | § 739 | 360 61,182 
Unemployment insurance, State 

maximum payments (October 

1955 cous | 130.00 104.00 | MBO Niven udasentesns -n-<nenkscnncamppes 

| United | United | 

Median 1953 income of all males | States Farm Urban | States | Farm Urban 

with income? | 268. 58 116. 17 294. 58 3, 223 | 1, 394 | 3, 535 
Median 1953 income of unrelated | 

males with income 7. ~~. | 193. 25 ; 217. 42 | 2, 319 |- aheemetieuneil 2, 609 





1 Rates for wartime service beginning with World WarlI. Peacetime rates are 20 percent lower. 

2 Average monthly benefit for totally disabled workers with and without dependents, in fiscal year 1955; 
excludes reservists. 

3’ Worker receives amount of actual monthly pay if less than $112.50. 

4 Highest payment in State with lowest maximum benefit; additional benefits payable in specific cases, 
such as need for constant attendant. 

5 Average benefit, December 1954, for retired male worker with no dependents receiving benefits. 

6 Maximum will be $108.50 monthly, or $1,302 a year, beginning in 1956. 

7U.S. Bureau of the Census. Unrelated individual is person not living with relatives. 


TABLE 3.—Family unit— Married couple with man totally disabled: Comparison of 
current benefit amounts provided by veterans’ disability compensation! and other 
public programs, and related data 





Monthly benefit Annual benefit 
Program Se er 








Veterans’ disability compensa- 


| | 
tion (scheduled) - - -- : $202. 00 | $202. 00 $202.00 | $2,424 
Veterans’ disability compensation | 
(statutory) ......-.-- he oh acai 249.00 | OU te dree 
Federal employees’ compensation.| 2? 224. 06 3112. 50 525.00 | 22,689 





Workmen’s compensation, State | | 
maximum benefits (September 


| 
1954) .. ad : ake 136. 50 480. 00 650. 00 | 1, 638 * 960 7, 800 
Old-age and survivors insurance.., 599.10 45. 00 6147.80 | 51,189 | 540 61,774 
United | United ; 
Median 1952 income for 2-person States Farm Urban | States | Farm Urban 
| SES ee at ‘ 268. 08 115. 50 297.17 | 3, 217 | 1, 386 3, 566 


1 Rates for wartime service beginning with World WarI. Peacetime rates are 20 percent lower. 

2 Average monthly benefit for totally disabled workers, with and without dependents, in fiscal year 1955; 
excludes reservists. 

8’ Worker receives amount of actual monthly pay if less than $112.50 

4 Highest payment in State with lowest maximum benefit, additional benefits payable in specific cases 
such as need for constant attendant. 

5 Average benefit, December 1954, for retired worker and wife aged 65 or over. 

6 Maximum will be $162.80 monthly, or $1,954 annually, beginning in 1956. 

7 U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 4.—Family unit—survivor family consisting of widow and 1 child under 18 
years: Com mparee of current benefit amounts provided by veterans’ death compen- 
sation ' and other public programs, and related data 


| Monthly benefit af Annual benefit 


Program 
| Ty — | Minimum bie baa Minimum Maximum 


Veterans’ Administration death | | 





compensation. -.............-.... $121.00 | $121. 00 $121.00 | $1,452 $1, 452 $1, 452 
VA death compensation plus in- | 
demnity plus Cast iiss -| 319.70 319. 70 | 319.70 | 3,836 | 3, 836 3, R36 
Proposed by H. R. 7089 (Hardy | 
bill) . Mien ogame 186. 00 404. 00 2, 232 4, 848 
Federal employees’ compensation. 2210. 00 82. 50 525.00 | 22,520 | 990 6, 300 
Workmen’s compensation, State | | 
maximum benefits (September | 
SEDs dcttninne andes 130. 00 375.00 500.00 | 1, 560 | 3900 | 6, 000 
Old-age and survivors insurance...) ¢ 103. 90 45. 00 5147. 80 41, 247 540 $1,774 
Average consumption expendi- 
= in 1950 of urban families 
mpeeed of 1 parent and 1 
chil oa pagaswadeetedesethietas BO CORE sary cinees ba bA sdb wet nee ee 2, 484 |-..- 





1 Rate for wartime service beginning with World War I. Peacetime rate is % percent lower. 

2 Average monthly benefit to cases coming under program in fiscal years 1954 and 1955; excludes reservists 

3 Highest poyment in State with lowest maximum benefit. 

4 Average benefit, December 1954. 

5 Maximum will be $162.80 monthly, or $1,954 annually, beginning in 1956 

*U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Represents current consumption, gifts and contributions, and per- 
sonal insurance. Current consumption includes net expenditures for durable goods except real estate. 
Regular money income after taxes for this type family averaged $2,210 in 1950. 


TARLE 5.—Family un*t—survivor family consisting of widow and 3 children under 
18 years: Comparison of current benefit amounts provided by Veterans’ Death 
Compensation ! and other public programs, and related data 


Monthly benefit Annual benefit 


| 
Program PONS Ret em PRE eT TT 
Typical Minimum | Maximum Typical | Minimum | Maximum: 
nn ig era 
| 


' 
Veterans’ Administration death | | 
compensation.......... -| $179.00 | $179.00} $179.00 | $2,148 | $2, 148 | $2, 148 





ad 





VA death compensation plus | | 
indemnity plus OASI_________-- 399. 90 | 399. 90 399. 90 | 4,799 | 4,799 | 4,799 

Pronosed by H. R. 7089 (Hardy | 
i a 225. 00 | 442.00 |... 2, 700 5, 304 
23, 276 | 1, 350 | 6, 300 


Workman’s compensation, State 


Federal employees’ compensation | ? 273.00 | 112. 50 
maximum benefits (September 


or 
> te 
o 
= 
S 


oo epee: os epee 136.50/ 399.67) 66668| 1,638) 71,196 | , 000 
Old-age and survivors insurance__| 4 126. 80 | 50. 00 200. 00 | 41, 522 | 600 | 2, 400 
Average consumption expendi- | 

tures in 1950 of urban families 

composed of 1 parent and 3 | | | 

SONG Fos eccen det lds os 8 Yee ee blatant = ee 

: United United | 
Median 1952 income of all families | States Farm | Urban States | Farm Urban 
with female head 6___.....-...-- 186. 25 111, 83 208. 92 2, 235 1, 342 | 2, 507 





1 Rate for wartime service beginning with World WarlI. Peacetime rate is 20 percent lower. 
2 Average monthly benefit to cases coming under program in 1954; excludes reservists. 

3 Highest et in State with lowest maximum benefit. 

4 Average benefit, December 1954, for widow and 3 or more children. 


5 U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Represents current consumption, gifts and contributions, and per- 

sonal insurance. Current consum _ includes net expenditures for durable goods except real estate 

eqs money income after taxes 
S. Bureau of the Census. 


or this type family averaged $2,070 in 1950, 
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Compensation and Related Benefits Compared for a Hypothetical Case 


In order to compare more precisely the level of veterans’ compensa- 
tion and levels of other public benefit programs, the tabulation below 
shows the corresponding rates under specified circumstances. It is 
necessary that a wage rate be assumed for the worker described in 
this hypothetical case inasmuch as the benefits in most programs are 
pay related. 

Hypothetical case —A worker with a wife and 2 children under 18 
years earned an average weekly wage in 1954 of $74.52 (the average 
for year-round workers in jobs covered by State unemployment in- 
surance laws). This wage amounts to $3,875 on an annual basis and 
is roughly equal to the gross pay of a staff sergeant (E-5) in military 
service. 

Illustrated below are the monthly and annual benefit amounts the 
worker and his family might receive from selected programs under 
specified circumstances. In each instance it is assumed that the 
worker meets any special eligibility conditions of the program. 








| 
| Benefit amount Benefit = 
‘ percent o: 
Circumstance and program worker’s 
Monthly Annual wage 





A. The worker becomes totally disabled: 
1. VA disability compensation: 


(a) Schedule rate--.---- inentinlp eae . $226. 50 $2, 718. 00 70 
(0) Statutory rate_...------ : $273. 50- 465. 50 |$3, 282. 00- 5, 586. 00 85-144 
2. Federal employees’ compensation 
(FECA).. dévbdbobehee oeee 242.19 2, 906. 00 75 
3. Military disability retirement (E-5) - - --- 137.00 1, 644. 00 42 
4. Workmen’s compensation: 
(a) Median State----- ba — 143. 00 1, 716. 00 44 
(b) United States range__- 108. 00- 210.00 | 1, 300. 00- 2, 519. 00 34-65 
B. The worker becomes unemployed (but is willing 
and able to work): 
1. Unemployment insurance: 
(a) Median State----_. SEE Licagiigide aaienivwien 43 
(6) United States range __. 506: GO~ TOR. Btnsit~ciutientiaies 32-60 
2. UCV (when veteran has no State wage 
credits)...........- as TERR De denice ccniteennanenauhl 35 
C. The worker retires at age 65: OASI (children 
GRP Win inno cicbendsunts hatin 200. 00 2, 400. 00 62 
D. The worker dies; survivor benefits under— 
1. (2) VA death compensation. - -. - 150. 00 1, 800. 00 46 
(b) VA death compensation plus indem- 
nity plus OASI_. aes 340. 90 4, 091. 00 106 
(c) Hardy bill (H. R. 7089) for E-5- - 281. 00 3, 372. 00 87 
9 FPR neds o lnbvidenn sdb etbs : 226. 04 2, 713. 00 70 
3. Workmen’s compensation: 
(a) Median State-_-__.-.......-.-- ‘ 130. 00 1, 560. 00 40 
(6) United States ramge-_-_...-..- . 90. 00- 226.00 | 1,080.00- 2, 712.00 28-70 
| RE ee a eee 200. 00 2, 400. 00 62 


It will be seen that a worker with the given wage rate and family 
size, upon total disablement, would receive in VA compensation (for a 
schedule condition) an amount slightly less than is paid under FECA 
but substantially more than is paid for military disability retirement 
or under workmen’s compensation. If the disabled veteran’s condition 
is covered by a statutory rate, he would receive compensation which 
might vary from 85 to 144 percent of his gross service pay—as com- 
pared with 70 percent under the rating schedule. 

The veteran’s compensation rate under the schedule is also much 
higher than the benefits paid for unemployment (usually limited to 
26 weeks a year) and moderately higher than the retirement benefit 
under OASI. 
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Should the worker die, his family would receive considerably more 
under the Hardy bill (H. R. 7089) than is paid under FECA or OASI 
and more than double the benefit paid by workmen’s compenstion 
in the average State. The benefit under the Hardy bill (equal to 87 
percent of the veteran’s pay) is almost twice the VA death compensa- 
tion rate but less than the combined amount the family would now 


— if eligible for death compensation, the VA indemnity, and 


Pensions 

Table 6 summarizes the benefit amounts that are available to a 

totally disabled elderly person without dependents under various 
rograms. 

, he elderly man with a veteran’s pension, if without other income, 

would have available an amount moderately larger than the average 

amount budgeted in OAA for basic requirements. If the veteran had 

other income permitted by the pension program, he might be con- 

siderably better off than the average OAA recipient. 

The pension is higher, also, than the average OASI benefit, while 
the total amount of earned income permitted under OASI ($1,200 a 
year) is somewhat less than the current income exempted by the 
veterans’ pension program ($1,400 yearly). 

The median income of elderly men in the country as a whole was 
moderately higher in 1953 than the annual VA pension. However, 
the median income figure, as well as average consumption expenditures 
in 1950, for elderly men living in urban areas was much larger than the 
pension benefit. 

Table 7: An elderly couple, where the veteran is rated totally dis- 
abled, would receive the same VA benefit as the single elderly man 
but would be permitted to have almost twice as much outside income. 

An elderly couple dependent entirely upon the VA pension would be 
less well off than a couple receiving either the average OAA budget 
standard for basic needs or the average OASI benefit. This results 
largely from the fact that the veterans’ pension program makes no 
allowance for dependents. 

The veterans’ pension is much less than the estimated cost in 1950 
of the budget for an elderly couple and the median 1951 income of 
2-person families headed by a person 65 years or older. It is also much 
less than average 1950 consumption expenditures reported for urban 
families of this type. 

Table 8: Because the veterans’ pension is not varied with family 
size, a four-person family would fare poorly if the veteran’s disability 
were not service connected and the family had no other income. 
The monthly benefit of $66.15 or $78.75, ee on the veteran’s 
age, would be far below the average State standard for ADC and even 
less than the standard in the least liberal State. However, if the 
veteran’s family had the maximum outside income permitted by the 
pension program, its financial condition would be much more favorable 
than that of ADC families in the most generous State. 


The VA pension amount also falls far short of the estimated current 
cost of the WPA maintenance budget (which is approximately equal 
to the highest State ADC budget standard) and the WPA emergency 
budget. These budgets and ADC standards are, in turn, substantially 
lower than the average consumption expenditures in 1950 of a four- 
person urban family headed by an unskilled wage earner. 
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Table 9: A survivor family consisting of a widow and 1 child would 
receive a benefit of $63 a month under the pension program, but 
would be permitted to have as much as $2,700 in other income each 
year. 

The death pension for this family, if it has no other income, appears 
unfavorable in comparision both with ADC standards and with the 
average OASI benefit. If the family has other income, its financial 
condition may be superior to that of families dependent on public 
assistance. 

Average consumption expenditures in 1950 of urban families of this 
kind were approximately twice as large as the average OASI benefit 
and the median amount budgeted by the States for the requirements of 
ADC families. 

Table 10: A survivor family consisting of a widow and 3 children 
would receive $78.12 monthly under the pension program, but would 
be permitted to have up to $2,700 in other income each year. 

The death pension for this size family is less than half as much as the 
average ADC standard for basic requirements and lower than the 
ADC standard of the least generous State. It is also considerably 
less than the average OASI benefit. If the survivor family has other 
income sources, its financial condition could equal or exceed that of 
ADC families. 

Average consumption expenditures in 1950 of urban families of 
this kind were more than twice as large as the death pension and 
roughly equal to the highest State ADC standard. 


TaBLeE 6.—Family unit—Totally disabled elderly person without dependents: 
Comparison of current benefit amounts provided by veterans’ disability pension 
and other public programs, and related data 


Monthly benefit Annual benefit 
Program aaa eee oD ea ene 
Typical Minimum | Maximum | Typical | Minimum | Maximum 











| 
| 
ee? A) ek Ok. as | er) 
Veterans’ pension !___.._--_...--- . ittiond $78.75 TO. BG ib. . dss 3s $945 $945 
Veterans’ pension plus maximum 
other income permitted 2__- es 195. 42 sedsdiiuddtdede bid 2, 345 
OAA, basic requirements budget- | | 
ed by States (1953) ----- ...| $64.36 37. 66 | 90. 00 772 452 1, 080 
Old-age and survivors insurance..| 3 61. 60 30. 00 498. 50 | 3739 360 41,182 
OASI plus maximum earned in- 
come permitted §..........-.-.-.. . ‘ BGS Penne crises ciascdeen 2, 382 
| (United (United 
Median 1953 income of males 65 | States) (Farm) | (Urban) | States) (Farm) (Urban) 
and over with income §_- aS 95. 83 | 50. 75 | 120. 58 1, 150 609 1, 447 
Average consumption expendi- | 
tures in 1950 of single person age | 
65 and over living in urban | 
RE de dade Setenpivitinwsedntbane |} 123.42 |. Rais ign alte Oe Feds cae kdb cl dn dcwadueiss 
| I 





| Benefit is $135.45 a month, or $1,625 annually, if regular aid and attendance are required. 
2 Pension rate plus up to $1,400 other income each year. 
3 Average benefit, December 1954, for retired male worker with no dependents receiving benefits. 


4 Maximum will be $108.50 monthly, or $1,302 a vear beginning in 1956, 
5’ Earned income up to $1,200 a year permitted without benefit reductions; no income limitation for persons 


72 years and over. 

¢U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 

7 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Represents current consumption, gifts and contributions, and personal 
insurance. Current consumption includes net expenditures for durable goods except real estate. Regular 
money income after taxes for single elderly persons averaged $1,239 in 1950. 
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TaBLE 7.—Family unit—elderly couple with man totally disabled: Comparison of 
current benefit amounts provided by veterans’ disability pension and other public 
programs, and related data 





Monthly benefit Annual benefit 
Program —_— 
Typical — Minimum ee Maximum x Typical | Minimum | | Maximum 
camtapestenessatinapneniteiinitiaadishhiad diateninatsnaioeel Pap Ree omemnere aueden ialiniatnitiiniie 
\. ok, IE Ss Se 75 O76. 78 1k. $945 | $945 
Veterans’ pension plus maximum | | 
CUE SEGUINO HOTEIINON 8... 8. 50s be ccsccnnn<|ocsecoese-ce Gan FO Buse oa 3, 645 
OAA, basic requirements budg- | | 
eted by States (early 1953) ...__. $102. 68 | 56. 65 180.09 | $1,232 | 680 2, 160 
Old-age and survivors insurance..| 499.10 45. 00 * 147. 80 31, 189 | 540 41,774 
OASI plus maximum earned in- | | | 
come permitted #................]..-..--..- hi dinentipetae St SURO iach ce eiesisced 2,974 
Cost of budget for elderly couple, 
October 1950, in 34 large cities ®__}........_. 133. 50 190. 0D fo... 5 --I 1, 602 | 1, 908 
Median 1951 income of 2-person | (United | (Urban) | (United | (Urban) 
families with head 65 or over’...| States) States) | 
MEE Rdtnescwecaed 159. 25 Rl Toodaehuusess 1,911 
Average consumption expendi- | i 
tures in 1950 of 2-person urban j 
family with head aged 65 and 
GOOF Rivet datnck cicee Gimbal SERS Five ise cee ea. BPG faeces cae nntienn’ 


1 Benefit is $135.45 a month, or $1,625 annually, if regular aid and attendance are required. 
2 Pension rate plus up to $2, 500 other income each year. 
3 Average benefit December 1954, for retired worker and wife aged 65 or over. 
4 Maximum will be $162.80 monthly, or $1,954 annually, beginning in 1956. 
§ Earned income up to $1,200 a year permitted without reduction in benefit; no income limitation for per- 
sons 72 years and over. 
tty, If odaned for price changes since 1950, this budget would amount to roughly $1,918 in the median-cost 
cit 
: ‘6. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Represents current consumption, gifts and contributions, and 
personal insurance. Current consumption includes net expenditures for durable goods except real estate. 
gular money income after taxes for this family type averaged $2,560 in 1950. 


TABLE 8.—Family unit—totally disabled father, mother and 2 children under 18 
years: Comparison of current benefit amounts provided by veterans’ disability 
pension and other public programs, and related data 


Monthly benefit Annual benefit 
Program 
Typical | Minimum |} Maximum | Typical Minimum | Maximum 
eee ee eee ee 

Veterans’ pension !............-.-]--..-....- $66. 15 $78. 75 Seid tie oa $794 $945 
Veterans’ pension plus maximum 

other income permitted *........|......-.--]----------.- OBS Posie cents fosiinsiusdod 3, 645 
ADC, i requirements bud- 


Unemployment insurance, State 


geted by States...............-- $168. 74 102. 35 213. 00 or 1, 228 2, 556 
— um payments (October 


Bee ter ness Songesekideck 130. 00 104. 00 I dnt nceteneey tonne 

WPA maintenance budget (est. | 

en hates Undies laseuu sues RE idwsaductntelitetheoseses 2, 508 incl aeetetseralirtlladabamiaicd : 
WPA _ emergency budget (est. 

dst teh ntcshenmnss Se Eotiwscccengutteeunecsccse 1, 806 ch amman 
Average consumption expendi- 

ture in 1950 of 4-person urban 

family of unskilled wageearner‘.| 316.42 |-.......----|------------ 3, 797 Poreaeep eo 


1 Benefit is $135.45 a month, or $1,625 annually, if regular aid and attendance are required. 
2 Pension rate plus up to $2, 700 other income each year. 
J e Estimated by adjusting June 1943 budget estimate for median-cost city by increase in Consumer Price 
ndex. 
4 U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Represents current consumption, gifts and contributions, and per- 
sonal insurance. Current consumption includes net expenditures for durable goods except real estate. 
Regular money income after taxes for this occupational group averaged $3,512 in 1950. 
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TaBLe 9.—Family unit—survivor family consisting of widow and 1 child under 18 
years: Comparison of current benefit amounts provided by veterans’ death pension 
and other public programs, and related data 


Monthly benefit Annual benefit 





Program TTS eae 


Typical | Minimum | Maximum | Typical | Minimum | Maximum 
| 








Pwr es Y | 


Veterans’ Administration death | 
pension ; Ps $63. 00 $63. 00 | $756 $756 
VA death pension plus maximum 
other income permitted ! _. |- 288. 00 aaighsabecdeidee 3, 456 
ADC, basic requirements bud- | 
geted by States... bien | $105.14 58. 30 134. 60 $1, 26 
Old-age and survivors insurance | 45. 00 3 147. 80 21 
Average consumption expendi- 
tures in 1950 of urban families 








composed of 1 parent and 1 
child 4__.. joegh oliaic then saad himinowateeeipt RABE face dias dvitne Sista nin 





1 Pension rate plus up to $2,700 other income each year. 

2? Average benefit, December 1954. 

3 Maximum will be $162.80 monthly, or $1,954 annually, beginning in 1956. 

4U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Represents current consumption, gifts and contributions, and 
yersonal insurance. Current consumption includes net expenditures for durable goods except real estate. 
egular money income after taxes for this type family averaged $2,210 in 1950. 


TABLE. 10.—Family unit—Survivor family consisting of widow and 3 children 
under 18 years: Comparison of current benefit amounts provided by Veterans’ 
death pension and other public programs, and related data 





Monthly benefit Annual benefit 
Program ’ | 
Typical | Minimum | Maximum Typical | Minimum | Maximum 








Veterans’ Administration death 


aye sn melanie $78. 12 $78. 12 |... $937 $937 
VA death pension plus maximum 
other income permitted !____- waa 303. 12 Meabeys cat tessehed 3, 637 


ADC, basic requirements budg- 





eted by States..................| $164.20 | 98. 60 202.75 | $1,970 1, 183 2, 433 
Old-age and survivorsinsurance__| ? 126.80 50. 00 200. 00 21, 522 600 2, 400 
Average consumption expendi- 

tures in 1950 of urban families 

omeene of 1 parent and 3 

I iricrietith cntiaiatebienmeell OL a ee a) a 














1 Pension rate plus up to $2,700 other income each year. 

2 Average benefit, December 1954, for widow and 3 cr more children. 

3 U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Represents current consumption, gifts and contributions, and pecsenes 
insurance. Ourrent consumption includes net expenditures for durable goods except real estate, gular 
money income after taxes for this type family averaged $2,070 in 1950. 
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APPENDIX 


APPENDIX TARLE 1.—Old-age assistance: Median monthly amount included in 
budget for basic and total living requirements of 1 person living alone and a married 
couple, by State and region, early 1953 


Median monthly amount ! included in budget for— 





———————_—_——— aint 
State and region 1 person living alone Married couple 


Basic re- Total re- 
quirements ? | quirements ? 





Basicre- | Total re- 
quirements ? | quirements ? 
































$64. 36 $68. 66 $110. 12 
68. 75 71. 12 112. 46 
80. 32 83. 60 124. 16 
62. 71 63. 60 104. 72 
84. 85 86. 58 133. 61 
58. 50 60. 06 95. 19 
66. 70 69. 18 111. 63 
68. 08 70. 61 110. 15 
54.23 55. 11 85. 44 
61. 23 4. 78 Of 
® ® (®) 
PR an oc wecdincccccccnctstessbse Sits 60. 42 64.14 109. 67 
Es. iva dance ose Pw ie 56. 30 57. 84 89. 14 
GOS Ee sn cnepainannehawannnownnds 49. 95 50. 93 87. 98 
td. Ihe snow cdeeedacddinacdadnseduauins 63. 00 65. 88 110. 82 
ieglindiohcadudeceesasoequesatosubnn 61. 81 64. 95 112. 87 
Bi ccndcendganaatenesneudiavauel 58. 97 66. 25 112. 99 
Dnt dcavedcadsatvecsosnsdnesossbos 58. 02 60. 64 103. 00 
th evdninsnsvccoosnvesebbeued 60. 50 65, 91 113. 68 
EE Nibninctncansaswasequceesedestes 58. 16 60. 26 85, 83 
SE EEE w endeccecuccsagnwdddbubs cits 54.77 57.33 96. 60 
ha De Dea cradenagdcetonstanecsensdiel 64. 51 68. 02 118. 30 
South Dakota...._. - 57.00 58. 67 105, 31 
a ieenccnnnecctunceocesebueuaul 65. 57 70. 78 116. 48 
itn ceciacdeadevcncengitsdpeceenpecsas 50. 81 53. 10 90. 08 
isda s diteseiwi ands bie se suis 39. 53 44.11 83. 18 
BEAR cro Carerccnvcvactctsecatenss cask 43. 68 43. 79 'O) 
ET i a ciichit dt tan catheir amines Sdabiesi wee 49. 50 53. 45 97.00 
District of Columbia......................- 67. 54 67. 76 ) 
IGE Hist acmecbdnehh sahebakdewas 59. 72 60. 43 104. 31 
as dancin cndhdidbddededaGadébibeceuseeci 44. 55 45. 39 75. 00 
ALD 06 caninn entnbaueneneieeeenite 52. 97 53. 39 89. 00 
el las ial oer al 63. 58 71. 80 116. 88 
Maryland... .-..- PEL 55. 70 58. 73 83. 12 
inc ic oreecanaababiace anti 50. 92 51. 88 88, 27 
nd winirkdenindndiiacinabnen née 51, 57 55. 48 94. 50 
SE ciiindcnccsdsencducnavbenkssccnse 73. 33 79. 86 120. 75 
nec nonsndawndethnsaehsswe 37. 66 40. 73 62. 81 
i idihintuis denecuntighne chutiibedionen 43. 96 46. 19 79. 33 
in stadtanwsdpeunengheseeuhnehduaies 43, 23 47.79 82.13 
anh eae ho ain nein Ake deaneCanl 40. 00 42. 57 71.11 
iris circhan ctetatiintalredannn 40. 78 42.14 65. 62 
ht Re ns ec naminaadiiddmaneceancs 84. 69 87.02 164. 84 
FEE wink ante tinihmanindamandakGnadias 79. 66 79. 70 118, 36 
Clint: i <ineguaesheenetantsecdeecnethe 80, 00 90. 96 172. 36 
ih) piipcnetaneadbhine sehwabataat 90. 00 90. 00 180. 00 
DE: Jibinhiddec«tihinatentebdubasaqatnenn 64. 90 64. 90 107. 90 
DENG SweokbscSccuegictnecseqmandkenee 70, 12 74.49 124. 34 
DE dantanttindposeccassuscwensevedsosece 79. 88 85. 90 153. 39 
ii hatin a sidinnweaainadnte 62. 48 67. 48 112. 30 
a in ee Balad ieee a 66. 04 69. 52 117. 83 
eek bebetreteds sends cubebvbasiadbadsens 69. 00 69. 23 113. 69 
IL, cctunietrikwcannkeuviasdendecein 78. 50 82, 22 118, 04 
82. 98 82. 98 119. 86 





1 Computed from grouped case data. Data include only persons living in their own quarters and exclude 
recipients with income in kind that had no money value assigned but was estimated at $5or more. Budgeted 
amounts do not include medical costs met directly by payments to vendors. 

2 Basic requirements include all items of need that are budgeted for eee all recipients in these 
living arrangements, Total requirements include, in addition, any special needs furnished in individual 


cases. 
3 Data not reported. 
« Not computed; number of sample cases in this classification too small. 
Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Appenpix TABLE 2.—Old-age assistance: Average monthly payment and usual 
maximum per person, by State and region 























Monthly payment | Monthly payment 
per person per person 
State and region nearest State and region ae 
Usual | | Usual 
jAverage "| maximum ? Average '!ytaximum ? 
United States. _...... | $55.14 |... _. || South—Continued 
—————d Alabama... cree $32. 67 $55. 00 
Northeast. -....-- Deets 59. 86 IIc icerinstiae bee : 33. 33 55. 00 
|-—_—--—— — | —— — || Delaware pe 42. 57 50. 00 
Connecticut............ 86. 57 (*) 1} District of Columbia. -- 53. 29 4 200. 00 
Maine er ee ha 49. 40 $55.00 || Florida... _-- ene 46. 50 60. 00 
Massachusetts_-__.._-_. 77.47 (3) | Georgia_-_.-- od 37.94 55. 00 
New Hampshire----- 58. 99 72.00 || NET oo inci tiniest 35. 50 4 55.00 
New Jersey-.--.---- oot 68. 43 (3) 1] I scented 51.06 55. 00 
New York.......-- 78.70 (3) Maryland.......-- a 45. 61 175. 00 
Pennsylvania...... 45. 92 (3) Mississippi__........- 27.85 4 30. 00 
Rhode Island_....__-. 59. 86 (3) North Carolina........ 31. 69 455.00 
Vermont. --..----- 48. 52 55.00 || Oklahoma os 61. 68 4 125. 00 
=== : 1] South Carolina. -- . 32. 43 55. 00 
North Central.............. 58.07 1] Tennessee __ . acu 34. 80 50. 00 
-——— - - |i Texas 7 sien naa 41.71 55. 00 
seis cacen 59. 96 87.00 |! Virginia ; 30. 25 (3 8) 
ON “ee ee 48.77 55.00 || West Virginia... 27. 70 4 55.00 
= os ee 57. 7% (3) 1] ———_=s OE 
Kansas. ...-.- wi 65. 25 | ) || West Gasictiat ‘ial $B, 30. f. cdssitsh ‘“ 
Michigan..-...-- ind 56.00 | 70.00 || —_——_—- | -- — 
Minnesota_--.-- -| 67.51 | 60.00 || Arizona : 55. 82 | 70. 00 
Missouri. - . ..-- i | 49. 66 55.00 || California . cad 65. 35 | 80. 00 
Nebraska......-- | 50. 30 65. 00 Colorado... TS 84. 84 95. 00 
North Dakota... 68. 60 (3) || Idaho ee 55.14 (3) 
| Montana ovsénw cet iu.cin (3) 
EO. oc samnosonk | 58. 42 | 65. 00 Nevada. __. Ghats 57. 63 63. 00 
South Dakota-.-.- a 44. 91 55.00 || New Mexico-. jencsiidiations 32. 33 62. 00 
Wisconsin. -__--- cael 64.14 | ee od 64. 64 (3) 
| == || Utah___-- viene ai 68. 00 
OGRE. . cc cannaolacens ‘cine 35. 50 |.- ; |} Washington.............-. 76. 34 275. 00 
ee eee OME. c cdcenvcsescubs 58. 89 75. 00 





1 State data represent actual payments, for September 1955, after offsetting personal resources against 
total budgeted ements including medical care. Amounts shown for United States and regions are 
medians computed from the State data. 

: ae ¢ “ave! 1954. Exceptions permitted in some States for medical care and other special needs. 

No limit. 
4 Actua] payment limited to a percent. of budgeted requirements up to this maximum, 
§ No statewide maximum but local reductions are permitted. 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Appenpix Tarte 3.—Aid to dependent children: Estimated monthly amount 


usually included in budget for basie living requirements, by State and type of case, 


July 1955 


State and region 


\Incapacitated 
father, 
mother, son 
(age 11), and | 
| 


Mother only and— 


i 
1 
1 son (age 9) | 











daughter | 
. (age 7) 
United States, median $168. 74 
Northeast: | 
Connecticut 204. 90 | 
Maine _. 187. 50 | 
Massachusetts. 184. 70 | 
New Hampshire 168. 74 | 
New Jersey... —pthabhnos | 201. 65 
(eS ee: me | 163. 90 | 
Pennsylvania-_-. | 143. 35 | 
Rhode Island____-_...- | 137. 85 | 
WERMROIE kbd. = sad ~ sotuntecs ‘ (4) | 
North Central: 
ee 2 oes 5a ee ahbnconushoMeanticper ac oews 155. 70 
Indiana. - 151. 95 
50W8......u0-.=5 . (') 
Kansas. - .--. 158. 40 
Michigan- - - * 192. 39 | 
DE mmeesths. «oo 525.55 0tse 4) 
pS ee (?) } 
Nebraska. - * 167. 85 | 
North Dakota 160. 00 | 
ee A 176. 06 | 
South Dakota_-- 191. 84 
Wisconsin. ..........-. (?) 
South: | 
Alabama__.-.. 131. 08 
Arkansas... ...-- | 126. 00 
Se eee a ec es es Laanueat ETSI 179. 92 
District of Columbia--.. . -- Suse ieindinn6ss5 cahlomeede ail 190. 00 
Florida. .- Udall th wthdbetnaterh wikdiaues Aon BRR at kd 194. 10 
NN: nc ocunk wade anaeheiedaiehe meee ubeaasaeehtrane 128. 30 
i... Micanicuspéeaneedoketntates 169. 60 
Louisiana-.--- 4 ei ! | 
Maryland e au stat 131. 30 | 
cas he eaesec= Pee oe : (?) 
North Carolina. ..._--- & -| 158. 50 
Oklahoma. __..---- 121. 00 
South Carolina. - _- | 102. 35 
Tennessee | 137. 00 
Texas...... | 139. 80 
Virginia. a a rah alae | 133. 21 
West Virginia----.-.- 141. 16 
West: 
EE ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 187. 00 | 
IN a a ea ett er isleincinal a caetalaatin elletniniblat ei 173.00 | 
a a a ce | (‘) 
ILL. < hid duidd chet iadhentienenisnpmadaniiateiasnpmetdineiatts Miskin: 197. 00 | 
as, Ss cashectaeskdettebanvindeteeeainwaes 194. 50 
DL, Mie ss nnokssahbadubakuiadide diaretadetdidiniings 209. 05 
I al a a eed ane exhale Galea em 142. 50 
bic caecnes Wiis tis 4a irae ekphelaainains = wacblbenanats 183.10 
ee re ee ee ed nehabanobunahaheme 213. 00 
ID. < ocintRin ck tiedlek tate na hh eae ads opiate keene 184. 20 
cn ntnnviakuvdesben danni thantuan ialikaliacdeceianaieaiva iced 200. £0 


1 Data not reported. 
2 Data incomplete. 


l son (age 14), 
1 girl (age 9), 


and 1 girl 
(age 4) 
$105. 14 $164. 20 
i 
126. 15 | 194. 25 
119. 00 | 178. 50 
129. 20 179. 80 
108. 37 | 162. 81 
134. 60 | 195. 45 
103.00 | 161. 10 
88. 40 | 142. 20 
89. 86 | 133. 45 
(*) (1) 
101.75 | 152. 25 
92.70 | 151. 65 
(1) 0) 
97.25 | 156. 20 
115.14 | 170. 94 
(‘) (‘) 
(2) (?) 
101. 90 | 164. 20 
95. 10 157. 70 
105. 38 173. 43 
125. 90 190. 69 
(?) (?) 
73. 69 132. 05 
72. 00 | 118. 00 
110. 72 | 173. 92 
122. 00 177. 00 
114. 65 193. 10 
74. 95 129. 80 
104. 90 172. 20 
() (*) 
95. 65 131.15 
75. 51 (2) 
108. 75 159. 50 
83. 00 121. 00 
58. 30 100. 60 
76. 50 128. 80 
84. 30 131. 30 
77. 28 133. 61 
85. 00 143. 07 
131. 00 174. 00 
114.30 | 172. 30 
(") (*) 
125. 80 181. 55 
122. 50 | 184. 50 
120. $0 | 178.35 
86. 00 | 138. 00 
115.91 | 178. 85 
120. 85 | 202. 75 
122. 60 | 181. 05 
119. 80 191. 95 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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AppenpIx TaBLe 4:—Aid to dependent children: Range of estimated amounts and 


median amount usually incl 


living requirements, by region and type of case, July 1955 














d in monthly budget for total and specified basic 





Mother only and— 
Incapacitated father, 

rae = (age a ( », 1 gtr ( 
and daughter (age 7 1 son 14), 1 girl (age 

Region and basic items 1 son (age 9) 9), and 1 girl (age 4) 

. 

Range Median Range | Median Range | Median 
United States total !_.._- $102-$213 $168. 74 $58-$135 $105.14 | $102-$208 $164. 20 
Pi wtdbbndeseceoneae 62- 98 80.00 30- 55 | 44.00 59- 93 77.00 
Ee 210- 38 22.40 | 15- 19) 11, 75 210- 35 22. 50 
eR Bi ncwte 19- 77 49. 60 14— 67 | 41, 25 19- 77 49. 60 
nb ddanacavece O- 36 15. 50 O- 26 9. 30 O- 35 14. 75 
Northeast total #...........-- 138- 205 176. 72 88- 135 113. 68 133- 195 170. 66 
ES ote Gk tisensece 68- 98 80. 12 36- 49 44. 73 67- 91 77.12 
CO EE 15- 31 24. 35 8s 16 11,80 14- 30 24.18 
OS ae ee ‘ 33- 74 52.18 3l- 67 47.50 33- 74 52.17 
dim dlecocees o- 34 14, 22 5- 21 9. 05 8 32 12. 95 
North Central total 4... ..--- 152- 192 163. 92 93- 126 101. 82 152- 191 160. 95 
Ee ac eind weminns ide 72- 84 78. 45 39- 46 42.70 70- 82 75. 42 
ER A 20- 30 23. 22 10- 17 12. 45 20- 30 24. 18 
0 OS OE ee ee 33- 75 50. 45 27- 55 37.75 33- 68 50. 45 
cc wince nahin 9 36 17. 23 5 26 9. 08 9- 35 16. 60 
| RES 102- 194 137.00 58- 122 83. 65 102- 193 132. 05 
RL. «awa lables Saxon 62- 91 79. 00 30- 55 40. 08 59- 93 72. 40 
Clothing_. ileleccicdieh aint 210- 34 19. 00 25- 17 9. 94 210- 31 19. 00 
Housing 7. Diirinnsbene 19- 61 37. 26 14- 54 26. 55 19- 61 37. 26 
OT ee eee 0O- 19 12. 00 O- 13 6. 75 0- 19 11. 55 
Pins beck naw ccecccen 142- 213 190. 75 86- 131 120. 88 138- 202 179. 95 
SE a eee 79- 96 85. 50 38- 52 47.38 60- 89 80. 48 
ON SS eee 19- 38 26. 55 o- 19 13. 40 18- 35 24. 82 
Se ote bawnwine | 36- 77 57.00 28- 50 46, 62 36- 77 55. 00 
tie Sencinccecsibs 2- 27 17. 68 2- 20 12. 10 2- 25 18, 32 

| 
1 Data not reported or incomplete for some States. See footnotes 3-8. 


2 Minimum amount includes personal care. 

+ Excludes Vermont; data not reported. 

4 Excludes Iowa and Minnesota; data not reported. 

5 Excludes Missouri and Wisconsin; data not available. 


6 Excludes Louisiana; data not reported, and Maryland; data incomplete. 
7 Excludes Mississippi except for case of mother only and 1 son (age 9). 


8 Excludes Colorado; data not reported. 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Appenpix TABLE 6.—Dollar and relative costs of elderly couple’s total budget, hous- 
ing, and other goods and services, 34 cities, October 1950 


; Relative differences 
Dollar costs (Washington, D. C.=100) 


City and State | 


Other | | Other 








Total Hous- | goods Total | Hous- goods 
budget | ing! | and budget | ing! | and 
| services services 

ate | anne 

a i geet | $1,748] $582] $1,166 94 | 87 98 
CON ee ee 1,779 | 603 1,176 95 90 99 
I ccna ae sine eeibeecuie 1,772 607 | 1, 165 95 90 98 
a  ititatirnemairnanitnisaiaicni 1, 880 640 1, 240 101 95 104 
DRG Ee ccctué obebadcteteacdstecesin 1, 698 534 1, 164 91 80 98 
Ghiesse, ae..........-.. 1,818 578 | 1, 240 98 86 104 
CN Eee eee ee 1, 650 485 1, 165 89 72 98 
Cleveland, Ohio. ..-......-.-..- iliieacocsii 1, 805 590 1, 215 97 88 102 
cre tase mses isi nipaseee ; 1, 746 577 1, 169 94 86 98 
Detiels, Biee....<.-<-..s--. 1,818 573 1, 245 98 85 104 
Houston, Tex_...-.-----.-- 1, 855 670 1, 185 100 100 99 
Indianapolis, Ind -..--- 1, 746 569 1,177 94 85 99 
Jacksonville, Fla_...-- 1, 795 621 1,174 96 93 98 
Kansas City, Mo----- aS 1, 687 507 1, 180 91 76 99 
ee ae 1, 866 605 1, 261 100 90 | 106 
Manchester, N. H---- 1, 737 550 1, 187 93 82 100 
Memphis, Tenn. ----- 1, 726 563 1, 163 93 84 98 
Milwaukee, Wis-.-.--- ne 1, 908 705 1, 203 102 105 101 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...--- 1, 765 577 1, 188 95 86 | 100 
ER gdennneneneee 1, 620 475 1,145 87 71 | 96 
New Orleans, La. ---.-.------ 1, 602 436 1, 166 86 65 | 98 
DCE £85 ET wesceconns i “é 1, 782 543 1, 239 96 81 104 
cn nwinkoennenndpdeseuiiinn 1,774 612 1, 162 95 91 97 
Philadelphia, Pa_-__- a sania 1, 783 587 1, 196 96 87 | 100 
Pittsburgh, Pa____...-...---- me | 1, 767 554 1, 213 95 83 | 102 
Portland, Maine._-.-.- icieslaeinle theais 1, 733 548 1, 185 93 82 | 99 
Portland, Oreg_.-- : 1, 866 630 1, 236 100 94 | 104 
Richmond, Va..--- swatdekate 1, 712 581 1, 131 92 87 | 95 
St. Louis, Mo-____- sige seepcsietimhieiabaens | 1,711 527 1, 184 | 92 79 | 99 
San Francisco, Calif. - .-.---- enepsteedonmnil 1, 833 567 1, 266 | 98 | 85 106 
a ee 1, 658 532 1, 126 89 79 | 94 
SE eae eee ee 1,614 463 1,151 87 | 69 | 97 
Seattle, Wash_........-.-.-.-- ibnehn kieewt 1, 852 583 1, 269 99 87 | 106 
Washington, D. C___--. kek sk SEME © | 1, 863 671 1, 192 100 100 100 





} 
| | 


1 Average rent paid in each city for tenant-occupied two- and three-room dwellings, built or converted 
before 1947, that conform to the housing standards specified for the budget, plus the cost of required amounts 
of heating fuel, gas, electricity and water. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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